




















A DREAM. 

rs since there lived in the not over-classic 

d of Dock Square, an old fellow who was 
1.3 .¢ boys General H—~. He kept a “ gin- 
1 ,* prop-shop,” and was, altogether, what is 
oa hard case. One morning he addressed 

) f loungers thus: 

had a queer dream last night—a most 

eam—fact.” 

eneral, what was it? What did you 


voys, I dreamed I died.” 
(you? Well,” said all the crowd, ina 
rere did you go to?” 
heaven.” 
now, general, that is a little too much, 
couldn’t be—you know.” 
& 1. boys, for all that—I went to heaven,” he 


** Sow did you get in, general?” 

“'! Chat’s the queer part on it, and I'll tell you 
. “.n see, when I got over theer, I made my 
vay uy he gate, and I Knocked and asked what 
: t). at was, and somebody looked over the wall, 
. “kod me what I wanted, and I said I wanted 
de. Then he said he was St. Peter, and 
» gate of heaven, and I told him that was 
1. « L wanted to get to. He asked me some 
nd was just goin’ to let me in, when, just 
nck, along came the devil, and he holler- 
uter that I belonged to him, and hadn’t 
sinside. Of course I couldn’t say noth- 
elt awful scary. Well, right away, Peter 
tside, and says he, ‘Satan, what claim 
‘on this soul?’ ‘ Why,’ says the devil, 
in; he’s been selling rum and shaking 
in Boston more than twenty years. ‘ Yes, 
t,’ says Peter, ‘but didn’t he always sell 
” ‘Well, yes, I’m bound to admit he 
vitan. ‘Did he ever cheat at prop-shak- 
that I can prove.’ ‘ Well, then,’ says 
you can’t have him on that.’ I begun to 
»0ys, when the devil, says he: “ But this 
um on Sundays.’ Peter looked sharp at 
ed me if that was so. I daren’t lie, so I 
out I always paid the largest subscription 
in the parish to the minister’s salary!’ 
1 > Peter to Satan, ‘that alters the case 
see.” With that the devil got a little riled, 
, ‘I can’t bother here all day about him 
.erafile for him.’ ‘Agreed,’ says Peter; 
‘ew me down and sot on me, and Satan 
. throw, and he threw three sixes! O, 
. myself a goner when I felt him wriggle 
« he thought, and I knew, that three sixes 
beat, and says he, ‘ Peter, I’ve got him.’ 
says he, ‘I haven’t had my throw yet.” 
. the box, and shook and shook, although 
e the use on it, and as I’m a livin’ sin- 
-hrew two sixes anda seven! The devil 
juick, and putting off, says he, ‘ Peter, it 
of use; if you are going to come them 
me, you can have him!’ So you see, boys, 

, but it took a miracle to do it!” 





RAID HE MIGHT BE DEAD. 

he counting-room of a morning newspa- 
aman of Teutonic tendencies, consider- 
«se for last night’s spree. : 

Co the man at the desk)—‘‘ If you please, 
le baber mit dis mornings. One vot hash 
. de beebles what kills de cholora all de 


inded a paper, and after looking it over in 

\ vay, he said: 
| pe so goot as to read de names of what 
ie choleras any more to show shust now, 
Carl Geinsenkoopenoffen hash got 


. very obligingly read the list, the Teuton 
ith trembling attention, wiping the per- 
m his brow meanwhile, in a great excite- 
en the list was completed, the name of 
n——, well, no matter about the whole 
asn’t there. The Teuton’s face brightened 
-xclaimed : 
’t find ’em?” 
name there, sir.” 
Seizing him warmly by the hand.)—This 
isis some furs; that ish my names. 1 
‘8 never vas, and, py tam, I vas fraid I 
1 mit de cholera, and didn’t know it. 
. Vas scart.” 


OD FOR THE DUTCHMAN. 


.@ battle of Shiloh, an officer hurriedly 
in aid, and inquired for Grant. ‘“ That’s 
iield-glass,” said the aid. Wheeling his 
. the officer furiously rode up to the gen- 
ouching his cap, thus addressed him: 
, I wants to makeone report. Schwartz's 
took.”—*Ah!”? says the general; “how 
-“Vell, you see, scheneral, de sheshen- 
» in front of us, and de sheshenists flanked 
reshenists come up in the rear of us, and 
Battery was took.”—** Well sir,” says the 
.u of course spiked the guns?”—* Vat!” 
ie Datchman, in astonish -vent, * schpike 
ns! No; it would spoil dem.”—* Well,” 

eral, sharply, ‘‘ what did youdo?” “ Do; 
dem back again!” 
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THE POISONED BITE. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 
EVER heard of it?” said Mark 
Builey. ‘‘Why, man, I al ways 
knew it!” 

“‘ [never heard of such a thing, 
before, and I don’t feel convinc- 
ed now that it is true,” I repeat- 
ed, in my most phlegmatic man- 
ner. 

‘Do you mean—” began Mark, 
in a heat. 

“I mean that I am open to 
conviction, Mark,” 1 interrupted. 
“Tf you wish to inform me, talk 
away. If you want to bluster, 
I'll go down stairs till you get 
through.” 

Mark glared at me a moment 
with the evident. desire to give me a neat left-hander, 
bat prudence got the better of him, and after chok- 
ing a mowent he swallowed his wrath and found 
tongue again. 

** You’re an insulting fellow,” he said, “but I'll 
tell you the story. When I’ve finished, if you doubt 
a word, I swear L’il break your head!” 

I leaned back in my chair, stuck my legs out the 
window, and prepared to listen. 

‘* When I was in Texas,” he began—nobody ever 
heard Mark Baily begin a story in any other way— 
“I got acquainted with a haif-breed named Sil Broyer. 
What the ‘Sil’ was a contraction of, I can’t say, but 
I can say that the man himself was one of the tough- 
est cases I ever met with. He was as handsome as a 
picture, had long black hair that seemed to rise from 
his heal the way the hair does in Sir Godfrey Kno!- 
ler’s portraits, had large black eyes, 80 black that 
you couldn’t distinguish the pupils, straight black 
brows, a bronze-colored oval face where the color was 
half in the breed, half tan, and a form as tall and 
straight asa cedar. He was also graceful, with that 
bending, willowy, snaky grace that makes you hate 
and despise a man, sometimes makes you fear him. 
I never knew one of those limber fellows who wasn’t 
treacherous, unless he was a circus fellow, and then, 
perhaps, he was. But, then, it isn’t all nature, it’s 
part grease, and kneading. 

“This Sil Broyer’s mother was a white woman, 
who had ran away with an Indian, and though this 
wasn’t considered genteel even in Texas, yet, some- 
how Sil managed to take a stand above an Indian. 
He used to go roving about the prairies, high and 
low, and catching horses. Nobody brought in such 
handsome creatures to market as he did, and nobody 
had such luck in hunting anything. He had been 
all about the whole length of the Rocky Mountains, 
had been up the rivers, and could cross any of the 
prairies, blindfold. Of course, Money came and 
went with him, but he never laid up any, but lived 
from hand to mouth, scattering money right and lett, 
and seeming to prefer barter to any money transac- 
tions. I’ve seen him give as handsome a colt as you 
would wish to see, in exchange for arevolver. You 
see he was a regular savage, though he stopped at the 
best tavern when he was in Galveston, and though 
he used to swagger through the streets dressed in the 
finest broadcloth and linen. 

“The women spoiled the fellow. They used to pet 
him, and stop him in the streets, and invite him to 
their houses, and fairly made loveto him. I give him 
the credit of treating them just about as they deserv- 
ed. He would let them burn incence under his nose, 
and sometimes he would notice them, and sometimes 
he wouldn’t. When he did notice them, it was with 
a bold familiarity which any proper woman ought to 
find insulting. But the Texas women are no prudes, 
more than others; and, now that we are on the sub- 





ject, Arnold”’—my friend said, suddenly interrupt- 
ing his story—‘‘ how damnably bold the women are 
getting everywhere! Faith, you can’t stare one of ’em 
out of countenance, if you try. And the style of 
hoops, now—aint it a little steep? I don’t object to 
the ankles, and a ruffle or two, but, by George, Ar- 
nold, they are dressed like ballet dancers, with a 
mere apology for drapery outside. It’s downright 
brazen, now, aint it?” 

“Stick to your story,” I answered. “ You make 
me blush. I can’t help it if half the women are in- 
decent. You left off at the Galveston women petting 
your handsome half-breed.”’ 

* Well, his position was a queer one. Of course, 
they said that they didn’t consider him an equal, but 
that they just petted him as they would a tame leop- 
ard, or a caged bird. As to being in love with him, 
or marrying him, why, they would redden up, and 
stare at youif you hinted such athing. Still, they 
were ready to pull each other’s hair out sometimes 
from very jealousy. 

‘One summer there was a little girl came down 
there from the North, a little cool, proud, supercilious 
coquette. She was as proud as Lucifer, but hada 
way of being charming when she chose. Of course, 
she wasn’t long in Galveston without hearing of Sil 
Broyer. He was away when she came, and before 
he came back she had heard allabout him. She laid 
her plans. She was too proud to sue as the others 
did, but she wanted this wonderful dusky Adonis to 
admire her. She argued that he must be surfeited 
with adulation, and made up her mind to treat him 
with a touch of bis own disdain. 

** By-and-by Sil came back. He had been up the 
Rio Grande, and so off west, and he came down as 
wild as a hawk. I never saw him have such an im- 
patience of conventional life. I don’t know what he 
came there for unless to show his disdain for it, He 
had his hammock swung between the pillars of the 
upper veranda of the hotel, and there he would lie 
day and night. By day he occupied himself with 
smoking and staring at nothing, by night he slept. 
Between these, at the cool of morning and evening, 
he used to gallop through and out of town on a 
splendid little black horse he had got at New Orleans, 
not one of the short-legged little Southern beasts, but 
a creature shaped slenderly. 

‘Miss Juliet Manners, the Northern girl I spoke of, 
used to see bim pass, and though she felt a sort of 
contempt for the young savage, she could not help 
feeling an admiration, too. But she was careful not 
to express any of this latter feeling, for the ladies had 
a way of repeating to Sil all the compliments they 
heard of him. She merely said, ‘he is well enough,’ 
or some such thing, and then apparently forgot all 
about him. The idea of knowing and speaking to 
him seemed never to have entered her head. 

“Miss Juliet was visiting a cousin of hers, Mrs. 
Gertrude Seymore, aud one of the gayest women in 
the city. No party or scrape of any kind was com- 
plete without Mrs. Seymore, and, as her husband was 
away nearly all the time, she lived a pretty easy kind 
of a life. 

“One afternoon Miss Juliet came out of her bed- 
room after the noon siesta, and saw her cousin sitting 
in a wicker-chair near the window, and the young 
half-breed leaning in from the viné-shaded veranda, 
The girl had opened her door softly without their 
hearing her, and she paused a moment to look. Her 
cousin was really a very handsome woman, and look- 
ed graceful and fascinating as she sat there in a white 

wrapper, and with her splendid black hair loosely 
wound about a gold arrow at the back of her head. 
As for Sil, she was almost frightened to see how 
handsome he was on nearer view, and wondered if 
she should feel cbliged to make a fool of herself as 
the rest of the women did. ‘He was dressed in white 
linen, and at iis feet lay a slender cane, and a broad- 
brimmed Panama hat. He was speaking when Ju- 
liet first saw him, and his fine eyes and red lips were 
lighted with a mocking, indolent smile. The white 
of his dress brought out his rich brouze complexion 





nothing could be more superb than the picture he 
made. A trail of the vine that grew about the win- 
dow hung close to his forehead, teasing him,.swing- 
ing with a light touch now and then in the breeze. 
As first,as he talked, he had lifted his hand and 
brushed his forehead, as though he thought that 
it was touched by a fly, but after a minute he 
looked up again, deliberately grasped the spray and 
tore it down a full yard in length, flinging its bloom- 
ing stem under his feet. The action was character- 
istic. Thus he put obstacles out of his way. 

“ After a delicate observation, Juliet Manners drew 
back into her room, and began to sing a little song as 
notice of her approach. She had a voice like a robin’s, 
and, of course, she did her best. Both of them look- 
ed up as she again opened the door, still humming a 
strain, and smoothing down her dress, as an excuse 
for not seeing them right away. 

“She was well worth looking at, a slight, small 
girl, beautifully shaped, white as milk, with sunny 
brown hair in curls over a comb, and drawn back 
from her lovely face, her blue eyes clear and calm, 
and a dimple in her chin. She wore a dress of pink 
and white linen muslin, that set out crisp and trans- 
parent, and her neck and arms were just enough 
veiled to be bewitching. 

* After a moment, raising her eyes, she encounter- 
ed first the steady brilliant gaze of those black oues. 
If he had expected her to show any confusion or 
pleasure, he was disappointed. She merely paused a 
little in surprise, and glanced at her cousin. 

“ Mrs. Seymore was the least in the world annoyed 
to see her cousin looking so lovely, and more than 
suspected that Sil Broyer had come up to see Juliet, 
since he so seldom came without being asked, and 
even coaxed. But she made the best of it, and as- 
suming a smile, called her cousin to her. 

*** This is my Cousin Juliet,’ she said to the young 
wan, but without naming him to her cousin. 

** He had not made the slightest bow to her, had 
only stood in that careless way and stared at her; 
but now he bent slightly, and allowed a smite to play 
around his mouth, showing his white and glittering 


teeth. 

* Juliet stood perfectly erect, and just gave him a 
cool glance, but no other greeting. 

*** You do not tell me who the gentleman is, Cous- 
in Gertrude,’ she said, in a drawling way. 

** Mrs. Seymore reddened angrily at the pretence, 
but named Sil with a great affectation of céremony. 
That done, Miss Juliet opened her blue eyes a little 
wider, courtesied profoundly to him, and, turning 
away, sauntered out on to the veranda through an- 
other window, and went down the garden waik. 

“ Mrs. Seymore was astounded that any one should 
dare treat this young magnifico so disdaintully, and 
would not have been surprised had Sil followed the 
young woman and given her a good shaking. But 
he did no such thing. He only turned about, and 
watched the girl go down the garden, and forgot to 
answer his hostess’s last remark. 

“*Who is she?’ he asked, then, a slight shade of 
interest in his listless manner, 

“Mrs. Seymore explained. 

“*P?m going down to see her,’ he said, taking up 
his hat. 

“*T will go with you,’ Mrs. Seymore said, with 
some alarm. 

“No, I will go alone,’ be answered, with an air of 
authority, and, without another word stepped down 
the gravel walk. 

“ Presently he heard a singing among the trees, 
aniin a minute he caught a glimpseof her. She 
was standing under the shade of an immense Catalpa 
tree, and had lifted her arms to swing herself from 
the lowest branch. As she swung, the pink and 
white in that deep shade of the trees, the sleeves fell 
back from her round, white arms, and her little feet 
just touched the grass with the toes. She swung 
with her back to him, and sang slowly as she swung, 

*** Where the bee sucks there lurk I, 


down the walk, and was waiting for some token of his 
approach. Having waited tlil she was tired, she 
dropped herself to earth, gave alittle sighing note of 
her song, and turned to find him leaning ayainst the 
trunk of a tree near, and looking at her. 

***O, you here!’ she said, with an air of surprise 
which seemed by no means pleasurable. ‘ Where is 
Mrs. Seymore?’ 

*** She is in the house,’ he replied, coolly. ‘Ico 
not want her.’ 

“*But I do,’ said Juliet, tossing her head, and 
sailing past him toward the house. 

** He stood a moment looking after her, anger and 
astonishment contending in his face, then drawing 
himself up, strode’away down the garden, and out 
into the street. 

**¢ Where is Sil Broyer?’ asked Mrs. Seymore, 
when her cousin came sauntering up to the veranda, 
where another visitor had made his appearance. 

***] left bim in the garden,’ Juliet said, carelessly. 
* What did he go down there for?’ 

“To see you,’ was the vexed answer. 

***¥ didn’t want to see him,’ said the young lady, 
haughtily. 

“The visitor, a young man, laughed. 

***T am glad to see a lady who doesn’t want to see 
Sil Broyer,’ he sail. 

“** Why should I?’ the girl asked, with an air of 
utter surprise. ‘He isn't a gentleman, or an equal, 
and [ have no interest in him. Besides, I think his 
airs very assuming. I shall not notice him. If it 
suits the ladies here to pet him, I do not make any 
objection. But he is not to my taste.’ 

“6 You had better be careful, Juliet,’ her cousin 
interposed. ‘If you don’t feel any interest in him, it 
would not be well for you to offend him. He is a sort 
of savage, you know, and wont put up with much. 
It isn’t best to get his ill-will.’ 

‘Miss Juliet gave a little incredulous laugh, that 
seemed to say that she had no fear of the fellow, and 
should not suffer herself to be frightened into notic- 
ing him. 

**¢ You had best be careful,” her cousin repeated, 
warningly. ‘Mr. Pendexter can tell you that Sil 
Broyer doesn’t stop for ceremony when he is angry.’ 

“«¢ They tell all sorts of wild stories about him,’ the 
gentleman said. ‘But I don’t believe half of them. 
He certainly did kill a man upin Arkansas, but it 
‘was a regular duel, and thzy did nothing at law about 
it. The man had said that Sil was a halt-breed, 
which was true, but he said it in an offensive way. 
Then he put out Tom Bennet’s eye with a cut of his 
whip-lash, because Tom elbowe:l him in the street; 
and he gave John Lower a good blooding, putting 
the length of his knife into John’s side and just miss- 
ing the heart. Some say that John resented Sil’s 
kissing John’s ladylove. But the girl was willing.’ 

*** And are such things allowed?’ asked Juliet, in 
real astonishment and disgust. 

“¢O! the gentleman answered, with a long cir- 
cumflex that expressed indulgence and philosophy. 
‘ Every action has its peculiarity. Weatthe South 
like to see justice done speedily, without long delays 
in courts. Judges have other things to think of be- 
sides people’s private quarrels, and juries like their 
dinner, and will sometimes agree rather than lose it. 
People keep a lockout, and if matters go about right, 
they don’t mind if they are settled privately. Of 
course, if any real injustice is done, why they speak. 

But, really, we are uvi given to meddling in each 
other’s business.’ 

“*It is too warm to argue,’ Juliet said, sinking 
back in her chair. ‘ But I am disgusted.’ 

“Mr. Pendexter smoothed his long moustache with 
a delicate hand, and looked with admiring eyes on 


| the young lady. 


“The most wonderful thing I have heard of Sil 
Broyer is this,’ he said. ‘Some of the Indians say 
that nothing will poison him, that he has been inoc- 
ulated with the poison of all sorts of drugs and ani- 
mals, aad that it acts like the inoculation to prevent 





In the cowslip’s bell I lie.’ 





in fine relief, and as he stood, or, rather, lounged, 


‘She had seen through the trees when Sil started 


! has seen Sil bitten by a rattle-snake more than once, 


small-pox. I have heazi an old hunter say that he 
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and that ,he never did a thing for it, and was not 
hurt. 
angry fox, whose bite killed another man, and Sil was 
unkarmed. You know an angry fox’s bite is as bad 
as a mad dog’s. You recollect that the Duke of Rich- 
mond, when governor general of Canada, was bitten 
by a fox, and lived but two days after.’ 

“¢ But,’ said Juliet, who had listened to this recital 
with great interest, ‘if he is inoculated with poison, 
he must himself be poisonous, If no bite can harm 
him, then his bite must be deadly to others.’ 

* But, then,’ the gentleman said, ‘I don’t believe 
that story. I think that Sil knows the properties of 
herbs, and has learned some remedies from Indians. 
For, although he never lives much with them, no 
more than ary hunter does, he always favors them, 
and they favor him. People like marvellous stories, 
and Sil Broyer isn’t one to take the trouble to contra- 
dict anything, if, indeed he isn’t rather pleased than 
otherwise to have them told about him.’ 

“Ugh! Let’s talk about something else,’ said 
Juliet. 

“They sat and chatted till evening fell, then with 
veils over their heads, the ladies stepped out doors 
followed by their escort. They sauntered through 
the streets, meeting and chatting with friends, sit- 
ting for awhile on one and another friends’ door-step. 
Juliet’s hand leaned on Mr. Pendexter’s arm, and 
Mrs. Seymore walked alone; but, as they turned a 
corner, and walked under trees, a tall form stepped 
out from their shadows, and Sil Broyer joined Mrs. 
Seymore, to her delight. 

*** You went away so abruptly this afternoon,’ she 
said, with low-voiced reproach, ‘I thought that you 
were coming back again.’ 

‘ “*T could not say good-by,’ the young man said, 
i with very unusual gallantry. 

H **O, fie!’ the lady replied, ‘leave such speeches 
1 for my cousin and her lover.’ 

\ ** Her lover?’ said the young man, interrogatively. 
' “Ves; did not you know that Mr. Pendexter is 
i pleased with Juliet? I think that it will be a 
H 

' 

H 
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match.’ 

**You think so?’ said her companion, slowly, 
stopping a moment to listen to the low voices of the 
two behind them. ‘ You think so?’ 

***¢Q, I don’t know!’ she said, scarcely liking the 
tone of his voice. ‘There is nothing settled yet. But 
Mr. Pendexter has money, and isa good match. 1 
don’t know what is in the way. And I think that 
Juliet is pleased with him.’ 

“The two walked on in silence, taking the way 
home to Mrs. Scymore’s house, and they presently 
gathered on the veranda. 

***T have been telling Miss Manners that she must 
ride,’ Mr. Pendexter said, as they seated themselves, 
and she promises to go out to-morrow, if I can geta 
horse to suit. I may have to call on you, Broyer.’ 

**¢ Let us go to-night!’ said the young man, quick- 
ly. ‘There is no time better. The moon is just ris- 
ing, and it is only nine o’clock. Come, Mrs. Sey- 
more!’ 

“ He started upand spoke with an animation which 
Juliet had not seen in him before, and he looked at 
her, though addressing her cousin. 

*«*]T wish we could,’ she said, eagerly, yet hesitat- 
ing, while Mrs. Seymore proposed to get ready im- 
mediately. 

*¢¢ You shall have my Lightfoot,’ he went on. ‘She 
is gentle and easy. Mr. Pendexter, you can get a 
horse for Mrs. Seymore.’ 

“The young gentleman kLardly liked this method 
of taking the business out of his hands, but, as the 
ladies were eager to start on their impromptu expe- 
dition, he could make no objection, and the two went 
away for horses. Sil Broyer came back first, riding 
a fierce little sorel, and leading the beautiful black 
Lightfoot which Juliet had seen him riding. The 
two ladies, all dressed, came down to the gate to 
meet him. 

*““*T am afraid she is wicked,’ Juliet said, appre- 
hensively. ‘She looks out of the corners of her eyes.* 

*¢O no!’ said the young hunter, swinging himself 
lightly out of his saddle. ‘She is kind, but that is 
her way. She is a coquette.’ 

“ Juliet laughed. ‘Then I'll have nothing to do 
with her.’ 

“« Just try her, now,’ he said, and before the girl 
knew what his intention was, he had taken her in 
his arms, and lifted her to the saddle as though she 
had been a child. 

“She had half a mind to be angry, but he seemed 
so utterly unconscious of having done anything ob- 
jectionable, that she concluded it to be the Southern 
style of mounting. Besides, she had to attend to her 
horse, for, after putting the bridle into her hands, 
Sil had drawn back and left her to herself. 

“¢Trot her up and down,’ he said. And Juliet 
obeyed in fear and trembling, but came back in 
raptures. 

*** She is splendid!’ she said. 
saddle to such an easy creature. 
boat over gently swelling waters,’ 

“The young man said nothing, but, touching his 
horse, was in the saddle in an instant; and just then 
Mr. Charles Pendexter came up. 

* They were off in a few minutes, the young hunter 
close to Juliet’s bridle-rein, in spite of the efforts of 
the other two to separate them. Juliet, whatever 
she might otherwise have cared, preferred him so 
then, as she was still a little nervous about the horse, 
and preferred her owner to be at hand in case she 
chose to cut up any didos. 

* They rode slowly through the superb Southern 
night, a great white glory of moonlight gradually 
broadening over and around them. Sleepy bird-notes 


‘I never was in the 
It is like being in a 

















Then I know that he was once bitten by an- 
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and insect voices suunded as they went out of the 
town, fire flies mocked the stars, and illumined hol- 
lows where the moonlight had not yet penetrated. 
Soft breezes rose fitfully, wafted heavy odors over 
them, then fainted, as though overcome by their own 
weight of sweetness. 

** Miss Juliet, though a conventional young person, 
was yet not without a vein of romance, and this scene 
and time awakened it all. Being so unusual, too, 
she felt that an unusual companionship was in bet- 
ter keeping. Mr. Pendexter, though an unexcep- 
tionable young gentleman, was not different from 
most other young gentlemen. In society she would 
prefer him; but in the moonlight, and under the 
glorious Southern skies, she preferred her escort. 

Looking up at him with this feeling, she saw that 
he was looking steadily at her. She smiled, faintly, 
and said a soft word; ‘Is not this delightful?’ 

“ He bent from his saddle, and replied in a voice as 
soft as her own, but more impassioned, ‘ Yes, I wish 
that we could ride on so forever, and never go back 
again !’ 

«QO, that’s too far!’ she said, laughing, but slight- 
ly disconcerted. ‘I wish to go back.’ 

«¢ But not yet,’ he said. 

*¢ Juliet,’ said her cousin, riding along-side, de- 
termined to break up this ¢tete-a-tete. ‘Let’s havea 
race, here’s a level.’ 

*¢ Tm afraid,’ said Juliet, looking at her escort. 

“«¢There’s no danger,’ he said, quickly. ‘ Light- 
foot doesn’t get excited, and she will mind a word. 
Look at me when you want to stop, and I will speak 
toher. Go on, Mrs. Seymore. We will not be far 
behind.’ 

“Mrs. Seymore was rather proud of her equestrian 
accomplishments, and quite willing to keep her fine 
form and easy riding before the hunter’s eyes. So 
she made no pause, but, shaking the reins, gave her 
horse a little lift on his hind legs, then broke intoa 
tearing gallop. 

***Steady, now, and let her alone,’ said Sil,in Ju- 
liet’s ear. ‘Just give her the rein, and bend a little 
forward.’ 

“In a minute they were alongside the other 
couple, in another minute they were three lengths 
ahead, and in ten minutes they were far in advance, 
flying over the ground like shadows. 

“ At first Juliet had felt her breath almost taken 
away, and had been too much frightened to scream, 
then, finding that she did not lose her seat, she took 
courage and held on, pride helping to keep her silent. 
But, when she no longer heard the clatter of hoofs 
behind them, she looked up at her companion and 
made an effort to stop her horse. 

* Sil’s eyes were shining in the moonlight, and his 
white teeth showed in a faint smile, and he seemed 
as easy going at that speed as though they were ram- 
bling at the rate of three miles an hour. As she look- 
ed at him, and pulled at her rein, he said a word; 
but it seemed not to be the one she wanted, for her 
horse did not slacken his speed in the least, but flew 
over the ground like a fox. 

** Juliet waited a moment, then looked at him 
again. ‘Please stop him,’ she said. 

‘The half-breed spoke a word, and the graceful 
animal immediately slackened her pace, and in a 
moment they were walking through the moonlight, 
their horses tossing their heads and arching their 
necks with delight 

*¢ Tt was splendid,’ said Juliet, full of enthusiasm, 
and very proud of her feat now that the fear was 
over. ‘ We have beaten them, finely. Why, they’re 
not in sight.’ 

** You ride well,’ said Sil, bending to stroke Light- 
foot on the neck as he rode near. ‘ You ride better 
than Mrs. Seymore.’ 

* Juliet smiled and nodded to him, highly pleased 
at such a compliment from such a man. 

‘** Let’s wait for them,’ she said, drawing rein. 

“They sat a moment listening in silence, but no 
hoot-beat broke the stillness, and there was no voice. 

‘*¢ What do you suppose is the matter?’ she asked, 
in affright. ‘Perhaps Cousin Gertrude has been 
thrown,’ and she began to hasten back. 

“é¢They must have taken the other road, at the 
turn,’ her companion said. ‘They will miss us and 
turn back. We need nothurry. We shall reach the 
turn as soon as they will.’ 

“ Juliet did hurry at first, vexed, and half suspect- 
ing that he had taken the wrong road on purpose. 
Then, as he let her go off alone, and walked slowly 
after, she grew ashamed of her petulance, and waited 
for him to come up. ; 

“No sooner, however, had she done #0, than he 
spoke to the horse he rode, and started off for the 
turn at a gallop, leaving her to follow or not, as she 
chose. Half vexed and half amused at his caprices, 
she followed, and fuund him standing in the centre of 
the large space that formed the junction of the roads. 


“¢ They have not yet come. Shall we wait?’ he 
asked, not offering to come near her, though she had 
halted at a little distance. 

*** Yes, one may as well,’ Juliet replied, not caring 
to go astray again, and knowing that they must re- 
turn home by that way. 

“Was it a bird-note that she heard, presently, 
after a little silence? It seemed to come from where 
Sil Broyer sat his horse motionless in the shades of 
the trees at the roadside, but such a soft, clear whis- 
tle could only come from the bill of a piping bulfinch, 
she thought. It was a little wild air, mournful and 
sweet beyond telling, and, as she sat holding her 
breath te listen. Bil’s Lorse pranced out of the shadow 
on dainty hoofs that lightly spurned the earth, keep- 
ing time to his rider’s wusic. For Sil was one of 
those marvelicus whistlers who are as rare as great 
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tenors, and he had a few Indian airs, and airs learned 
from foreign sailors, with which he would once in a 
great while enchant some one who did not ask him. 
To ask was to be refused. Now he whistled,and Ju- 
liet thought that she had never before known what 
the very perfection of music was, 

“The animal he rode acted like a sprite. He 
pranced, hé reared, and stoced for seconds motionless; 
he ran With BWift small steps, he glided in long, still 
strides, lie circléd, he backed, he tossed and swayed, 
and every motion was in time. Juliet watched and 
listened in a trance of wonder and delight, thinking 
that both man and beast must be bewitched, as they 
dan¢ed in the moonlight, they and their shadows 
dancing together, no sound but the sweet, low whis- 
tling, and the light, fine hoof-beats. 

** Presently another sound broke in, the loud beat 
of galloping hoofs, and ina minute Mrs. Seymore and 
Mr. Pendexter came in sight. Instantly the young 
hunter wheeled his horse into order, and stood per- 
fectly motionless when the others joined them. 

*** You took the wrong road,’ he said, at once, giv- 
ing fivem no time to complain. 

** No such thing!’ said Mrs. Seymore, highly net- 
tled, and riding swiftly past. 

“¢O yes!’ he said, joining her. ‘ We took the best 
one.’ 

“*We always take the other,’ Juliet heard her 
cousin say; then the two rode on together, and she 
was left with Mr. Pendexter. 

«JT didn’t know what had become of you,’ Juliet 
said to him, ‘and I was so frightened. Of course, I 
didn’t know one road from another.’ 

“If the gentleman felt at all annoyed, her soft ac- 
cents, and air of seeking his protection, mollified him 
at once. 

“<¢] was frightened about you,’ he said, with em- 
phasis. ‘I didn’t know into what wild place that 
fellow would lead you. He is perfectly reckless. For 
a long time we thought that you were ahead. But 
when we could see the hill-road we knew that you 
were not. I was on fire till I found you. I shall not 
let you out of my sight again to-night. I wish I need 
not ever!’ 

* Now, to listen to unmistakable love-talk from a 
highly respectable young gentleinan, with acres and 
acres of cotton-fields, and with scores of slaves, here 
and there, and with a mother who wore family dia- 
monds which would one day belong to the wife of her 
only son—this was a very different thing from listen- 
ing to thesame talk from a young man whose mother 
ran away with an Indian, who hadn’t a position in 
the world, who sold horses, who went hunting, who 
didn’t own an acre of land, or a roof to cover him; 
and who, fur aught she knew, couldn't write his own 
name, even if with these things he should bappen to 
be ever so fascinating, ever so handsome, ever s0 
loving. Miss Juliet knew well which side of this 
bread was buttered. So, instead of laughing at or 
resenting this ardent speech, Miss Juliet assumed a 
modest air, dropped her head alittle, and said nothing. 

* They rode quietly along, their horses’ heads close 
together, the moonlight throwing over them its 
wedding-mantle. When they came near the gute 
where the others stood, having dismounted, Charles 
Pendexter leaned quickly to whisper, ‘May I come 
back after I take the horse away?’ 

“¢Tt will be so late,’ Juliet objected, but sweetly. 
‘It will be near midnight, and I ani tired. Come up 
to-morrow.’ 

**¢ Do you care to see me?’ he had just time to ask 
before they reached the others. 

“She gave an arch smile and nod. 

‘“‘As they rode up to the gate, Sil stepped quickly 
forward and lifted Juliet from the saddle, as uncere- 
moniously as he had placed her in it. 

¢*T could have assisted Miss Manners,’ said Mr. 
Pendexter hotly. 

“No need of her waiting,’ said the other, coolly, 
going back to lean over the gate. 

“Mrs. Seymore hastily interposed, and Juliet pro- 
posed going into the house. ‘ Don’t come back to- 
night,’ she whispered to Mr. Pendexter. ‘1 will go 
directly to bed, and not speak to him to-night.’ 

“ There was a slight pressure of the hand, then Mr. 
Pendexter rode away leading Mrs. Seymore’s horse, 
and Sil, leaving his horse outside the gate, sauntered 
up the garden with the ladies. 

“ Juliet was both frightened and angry. Suppose 
there should be a quarrel between ker lover and this 
reckless, unscrupulous fellow? ‘Siie was angry with 
her cousin for inviting or allowing him tocome to the 
house, and angry with him for his presumption. 

** When they reached the house, she went immedi- 
ately into her bedroom, without saying good-night, 
and they, supposing that she meant to come out 
again, waited on the veranda. After a while Juliet 
perceived that their conversation languished, and 
that a heavy foot_tramped steadily up and down the 
platform. - 

“¢ Juliet, aint you coming out again?’ called her 
cousin, 

**No!’ she answered, concisely, from among the 
pillows. 

* Before the word was fairly out of her mouth the 
heavy step left the platform, tramped down the gar- 
den, and in a minute she heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs galloping away from the gate. When he was 
gone, her cousin came to Juliet’s door, and, being 
admitted, sat down by the bed for a talk. 

**T am afraid there’ll be trouble,’ Bhe said. ‘And 
I don’t know what to do. You must be very careful, 
Juliet. Iam afraid that you are a little coquettish.’ 

**O, fudge!’ said Juliet, feeling sure that her 
cousin was jealous. 

“**Tt is nothing to say fudge to,’ Mrs. Seymore per- 





must not be made an enemy of. I am afraid of him. 
Why, there is no knowing what he might doif he 
were enraged. We are not protected here at the 
house while Mr. Seymore is away. What protection 
can two or three negroes be? They would run away 
shrieking if he were to look crossly at them. Then if 
he doesn’t harm us, he wouldn’t scruple to do a mis- 
chief to Charles.’ 

“«*A very fine person this is to whom you have in- 
troduced me, and whom you invite to your house, 
and go out to ride with!’ said Juliet, dryly. 

**Q, everybody else received him when I came 
here,’ Mrs. Seymore said, impatiently. ‘I must do 
the same, or offend him. Besides, he is interesting 
and uncommon. He isagenius, and people will know 
them. There’s no need of trouble, if you and Charles 
are careful.’ ° 

**¢Is there no law in Texas?’ said Juliet, rising 
erect in bed; ‘there isin the North, and in New 
Orleans. If any harm is done me, I have friends who 
will “‘ know the reason why,” and I don’t think that 
the Pendexters are tame people!’ 

© You are right,’ said her cousin. ‘But all the 
law of your northern friends, and all the power and 
pride of all the Pendexters in New Orleans, wont 
bring you and Charles to life if you happen to get 
killed, even if Sil Broyer were cut into a thousand 
pieces, after having been hanged in every State of the 
Union in succession!’ 

“Tt was about this time that I came down to Gal- 
veston,” said Mark Baily, “ and I found a littlestorm 
brewing. I saw At once that something was the 
matter with Sil, for he held himself quite aloof, and 
was as lofty as a meeting-house. Trouble for Sil 
meant trouble for somebody else, and I began to prick 
up my ears, It wasn’t long befure Mrs. Seymore 
told me the whole story, and a pretty fright she 
was in. 

***Charles and Juliet are engaged,’ she said, ‘and 
they are determined to make no secret of it. Juliet 
would be a little careful, but Charles flares up at the 
bare mention of any care being necessary. I shall 
be glad when they both go home and leave me in 
peace. But they wont go these two months. Can’t 
you influence Sil in some way? You and he used to 
be great friends. Can’t you get him off hunting or 
tishing, or something? Tell him that the sea-serpent 
is just outside in the gulf, or that a big Bengal tiger 
has been seen roaring about “on the sandy banks of 
the Rio Grandc.”’ 

** You really think that he bas taken a fancy to 
your cousin?’ I asked. 

“¢Yes!’ she said, pettishly. ‘She made him take 
a fancy to her. She knew how, too, and took just 
the right course. My cousin is an infernal flirt!’ 

“You see, Arnold, those Texan ladies use spicy 
expressions when they’re mad. 

** Well, I promised to try what I could do, and, of 
course, the first thing was to see the lay of the land. 
I went up to Mrs. Seymore’s every evening for that 
purpose, and rather established myself as their guar- 
dian while Mr. Seymore was gone. You see, Seymore 
and I were old friends. 

“T must say I didn’t like the looks. Charles and 
Juliet were evidently perfectly satisfied with each 
other, and though they wern’t soft, there would be 
glances and smiles and tones that showed what their 
feelings were. 

* Sil looked as though he were possessed of a devil, 
and I believe he was. His manner was superficially 
listless, and even more supercilious than usual, but 
his glittering eyes never lost one of those lovers’ 
glances, and I could see an ugly smile quiver round 
his mouth sometimes. I knew the meaning of that 
smile. I had seen it once when he raised his knife to 
give the quietus to a buffalo that had been bothering 
us for a long time, roaring and breaking away, and 
using his horns in a careless manner. The look said 
plainly, ‘ You’ll pay for making me angry!’ 

“TI tried to get him off, but failed, of course. I tried 
to shift his jealousy from Pendexter to me, by paying 
great attention to Juliet. But not only had he no 
fears of my rivalry, but Miss Juliet herself snubbed 
me. Lustly, I talked with Pendexter himself. He 
flared up at once. 

“*T shall putan end toall uncertainty at once,’ 
he said, ‘and put an end also to this fellow’s pre- 
sumptuous jealousy. He shall know that Juliet and 
[are engaged, and if I have influence enough with 
Mrs. Seymore, he shall be banished from her house.’ 

**T looked at the young man with respect as he 
said this, for it required some courage to brave Sil 
Broyer, especially for one brought up as Pendexter 
had been, in all the refinements of the most conven- 
tional suciety. I had rather underrated him before. 
He was a slim, delicate fellow, whose muscles had 
been trained only in a gymnastic school, and who 
was more acquainted with the carpet than the green- 
sward, with books than with rifies. But when I 
looked at him now I saw a spirit swell up in his 
breast, glow in his eye, and curl his lip, that looked 
like real grit. Besides, he was a handsome fellow, 
not with a beauty like the half-breed’s, but something 
steely and fine. 

‘* We were on our way to Mrs. Seymore’s when this 
conversation took place, and as my companion de- 
livered his dictum we were at the gate. The sun had 
gone down, and two or three large stars hung iu the 
orange sky. As we went up the path, we saw the 
two ladies sitting on the veranda, both in white 
dresses that showed prettily amung the green of the 
vines, and Mrs, Seymore smoking a cigarctte. Just 
in front of her stood Sil, who had got the start of us, 
and who seemed to have just lighted his cigar from 
hers. 
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“As soon as she saW us coming, J 
came down to meet us, the soft, rich 
gloaming lighting her up beautifully 
smile parting her red lips. For the fir 
presence, the lover took her in his ari ! 
her, in full sight of the group on the). 
as she started back, blushing and surp 
her hand into his arm and they walk \ 
the garden. I went up tothe piazza . 
Seymore the picture of fright, and Si) his 
white as that of the whitest man yor. ; ow w? 
your life. ~ ' 
“*Why, what made Mr. Pendexterde ses 0 { 
cried Mrs. Seymore, with a desperate at 
the truth. ‘And where are they gone’ 
“There was no way for me but tot: ( na 
and, besides, I .was a little ashamed to «: 1; \ 
awe we held this fellow. Pendexter's mat 
pendence and self assertion nerved me 
“*What is there strange in a gent, Yn, 
the lady he is engaged to?’ I asked, b 
where they have gone, I suppose ths, yo > py. 4 
where they can enjoy each other’s so 
interruption.’ 
“*Are they engaged?” ' 
“1 turned with astonishment at th \ he vl 
question, and met Sil’s black eyes that...) 0 4, 
awaiting my answer. 
“¢ Yer, and have been for some time, . .. — ' 


“ He turned his black eyes on Mra. Sev: «. \ 
made a mistake, didn’t you?’ he said, » 
est possible sneer. ‘You thought tha 
never be married.’ 

“*T didn’t know,’ she stammered, | 
deuce. ‘I don’t believe it now.’ 

“ He didn’t seem to listen to her, bu: 1s 
the step near, and began talking with n 
horses he had seen that day. He neve Ma 
down the garden to where we had occas. : 
of the lovers walking together. He tal. « 
himself; better than usual, indeed, «1: 
trace of any unpleasant feeling in hi: 
scarcely spoke to Mrs. Seymore. 

“After a while we fell silent, and sat ti: 
all three, in the brilliant evening. 
minutes Sil threw his cigar away and be,» 

1 never heard such a sound! So soi: 
shrill, 80 sweet, 80 luring! It seemed =. + 
was like the fascination of the snake ini 1. 
sound, 

“The two walking among the trees }, . \ 
first sound, then came slowly toward 
He waited till they were near, then ri 
appearing to see them, wished us g: 
walked slowly away homeward. The o(::.) 
up, and Mrs. Seymore began scolding « 
lating ina breath. She seemed tu think 
Sil hadn’t drawn a knife on them at on . 
be no further danger from him. ' 

“T said nothing, but waited and we) 
Pendexter. He and I and Sil all stoppe ' bie 
hotel, and I meant to see him safe in his . 

80, sat a little while, then left him lyi).; 

went out on to the upper veranda, wh: ~ tart 
hammock swung. I heard a strang: 

stepped out—a sound like a choking m: 1K 
The next instant it swelled toa wild ho, |...) wa 
Wolf, one of Sil’s pet dogs, lying stret 

dently dying. There was blood all abo. , { 

in a pool of blood. 

“Sil layin his hammock with a fac: 
never forget. It was a yellow white, wi: 
burned like « cat’s in the dark, and he 
the dog with a look of fiendish pleas. 
that he found it necessary to kill sor... 
night, in order to keep him from commi 
The sight of blood and torture was a} 
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««* What is the matter with him?’ I: 
has been at him?’ 

*¢] think he’s mad,’ was the answe: 
tone, that seemed to tremble with inw. 
the speaker never moving his eyes fi 
animal. ‘He bit Pendexter this after. 
snapped at me thiseveuing. I thought | 
him.’ 

“* But why not kill him outright‘ 
horror. 

“««O, he’ll die in time!’ he said, anc. 
instant, with a quivering gasp, the crea 

“T was about turning away, sick 
when I remembered. 

“* Did you say that he bit Pendexter 

“*¢T think he did,’ was the indifferen \ 
turned in his hammock to go to sleep. 

**My first impulse was to yo to Pen 
and ask him, but I concluded not ty 
again, but to find out in the morning. 
my own rvom, but with an uneasy se) 
nervous and wakeful. After lying a» 
and walked the room. While 1 did 
smell of chloroform that seemed to com 
open doors from some other chaml« 
hatgd the smell of the stuff, and J] sh: 
keep it out. Presently | grew sleepy, 
bed, slept soundly till morning. Whe 
was a bustle, hurrying, and voices. Ha 
I went out and inqaired what was the : 

“*Mr. Pendexter has been bitten t 
the waiter said. ‘And they say that he 

“Tran to my friend’s room. There 
most frightful convulsions, evidently a} 
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“As soon as she saw us coming, Juliet rose and 
came down to meet us, the soft, rich light of the 
gloaming lighting her up beautifully, and a bright 
smile parting her red lips. For the first time, in our 
presence, the lover took her in his arms and kissed 
her, in full sight of the group on the piazza. Then, 
as she started back, blushing and surprised, he drew 
her hand into his arm and they walked away down 
the garden. I went up tothe piazza, and saw Mrs. 
Seymore the picture of fright, and Sil with a face as 
white as that of the whitest man you ever saw in 
your life. ~ 

‘Why, what made Mr. Pendexter do such a thing? 
cried Mrs. Seymore, with a desperate attempt to hide 
the truth. ‘And where are they gone?’ 

“There was no way for me but to tell the truth; 
and, besides, I was a little ashamed to think in what 
awe we held this fellow. Pendexter’s manly inde- 
pendence and self assertion nerved me up. 

“*¢What is there strange in a gentleman kissing 
the lady he is engaged to?’ I asked, boldly. ‘As to 
where they have gone, I suppose they have gone 
where they can enjoy each other’s society without 
interruption.’ 

“Are they engaged?” 

“1 turned with astonishment at this cool, gentle 
question, and met Sil’s black eyes that were calmly 
awaiting my answer. 

“¢ Yes, and have been for some time,’ [ replied. 

* He turned his black eyes on Mrs.Seymore, ‘You 
made a mistake, didn’t you?’ he said, with the faint- 
est possible sneer. ‘You thought that they would 
never be married.’ 

«¢Y didn’t know,’ she stammered, lying like the 
deuce. ‘I don’t believe it now.’ 

*“ He didn’t seem to listen to her, but sat down on 
the step near, and began talking with me about some 
horses he had seen that day. He never once looked 
down the garden to where we had occasional glimpses 
of the lovers walking together. He talked quite like 
himself; better than usual, indeed, and the only 
trace of any unpleasant feeling in him was that he 
scarcely spoke to Mrs. Seymore. 

“After a while we fell silent, and sat there smoking, 
all three, in the brilliant evening. After a few 
minutes Sil threw his cigar away and began whistling, 
1 never heard such a sound! So soft, and yet so 
shrill, so sweet, so luring! It seemed to me that it 
was like the fascination of the snake interpreted into 
sound, 

“The two walking among the trees paused at the 
first sound, then came slowly toward the veranda. 
He waited till they were near, then rising, without 
appearing to see them, wished us good-night and 
walked slowly away homeward. The other twocame 
up, and Mrs. Seymore began scolding and congratu- 
lating ina breath. She seemed tu think that, because 
Sil hadn’t drawn a knife on them at once, there could 
be no further danger from him. 

“T said nothing, but waited and went home with 
Pendexter. He andIand Sil all stopped at the same 
hotel, and I meant to see him safe in his room. I did 
so, sat a little while, then left him lying down, and 
went out on to the upper veranda, where Sil had his 
hammock swung. I heard a strange sound as 1 
stepped out—a sound like a choking moan of a dog. 
The next instant it swelled to a wild howl, and | saw 
Wolf, one of Sil’s pet dogs, lying stretched out, evi- 
dently dying. There was blood all about, and he lay 
in a pool of blood. 

“Sil lay in his hammock with a face that I shall 
never forget. It was a yellow white, with eyes that 
burned like a cat’s In the dark, and he was watching 
the dog with a look of fiendish pleasure. I believe 
that he found it necessary to kill something that 
night, in order to keep him from committing murder. 
The sight of blood and torture was all that would 
help him to keep himself quiet another hour. The 
light streamed out of the hall over them, the man and 
the dog, and I shrank back a little at first. Then I 
spoke. 

«“« What is the matter with him?’ I asked. 
has been at him?’ 

“¢T think he’s mad,’ was the answer, in a strange 
tone, that seemed to tremble with inward laughter, 
the speaker never moving his eyes from the dying 
animal. ‘He bit Pendexter this afternoon, and he 
snapped at me thisevening. I thought it best to kill 
him.’ 

“*But why not kill him outright?’ I asked, in 
horror. 

“«O, he’ll die in time!’ he said, and at the same 
instant, with a quivering gasp, the creature died. 

“T was about turning away, sick with disgust, 
when I remembered. 

“* Did you say that he bit Pendexter?’ I asked. 

“*¢T think he did,’ was the indifferent reply, as Sil 
turned in his hammock to go to sleep. 

‘*My first impulse was to go to Pendexter’s room 
and ask him, but I concluded not to disturb him 
again, but to find out in the morning. I weut off to 
my own room, but with an uneasy sensation. I felt 
nervous and wakeful. After lying a while, I got up 
and walked the room. While I did so, I fancied a 
smell of chloroform that seemed to come through the 
open doors from some other chamber. I always 
hated the smell of the stuff, and ] shut my door to 
keep it out. Presently I grew sleepy, and, going to 
bed, slept soundly till morning. When I woke there 
was a bustle, hurrying, and voices. Hastily dressing, 
I went out and inquired what was the matter. 

“*Mr. Pendexter has been bitten by a mad dog,’ 
the waiter said. ‘And they say that he is dying.’ 

“Tran to my friend’s room. There he lay, in the 
most frightful convulsions, evidently about gone, and 
a dozen persons were standing about. 


‘Who 
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«My God!’ I cried; ‘ what does this mean?’ 

“*Sil Broyer’s Wolf went mad and bit Mr. Pen- 
dexter,’some one said. ‘Sil killed him last night.’ 

“*There’s no chance for him!’ said the doctor; 
andas he spoke, Juliet Manners rushed screaming 
into the room to throw herself into the arms of her 
dying lover. 

“Well, he died without knowing any one, but his 
symptoms were no more like those of hydrophobia 
than they were likesmall-pox. Hedied like a person 
who had been bitten by a rattlesnake. There wasa 
green, jagged bite on his arm where the flesh seemed 
to be so chewed that no prints of teeth could be 
distinguished. 

‘*T demanded an investigation, and one was made, 
but nothing came of it. Sil was all coolness, and 
never seemed to dream that any one suspected him. 
The story was all straight enough, and nothing was 
improbable except the symptoms of the death, and 
the fact that he should die so soon. 

“The chloroform was noticed by everybody, and 
was smelt strongly in the room by the first person 
who went in, attracted by Pendexter’s inarticulate 
cries. It seemed strange that Sil was one of the last 
to hear him; though he slept as lightly as a cat, and 
though his hammock swung just outside of the win- 
dow that looked from the hall on which Pendexter’s 
bedroom was. When at length he heard, and came 
to ask what was the matter, they say that the first 
thing he exclaimed was, ‘The dog! It was the dog!’ 
and told them to search for the bite. 

“Well, I had ugly feelings those days. The sight 
of that fine fellow lying there dead in his youth and 
promise, was enough to stir up any man to ask a 
question. And any one with a heart could not look 
with indifference on the pale and weeping girl who 
hung over him. For Juliet seemed really heart- 
broken. To be sure, she married a year afterward; 
but, then, I think that she felt badly about it at this 
time. Whethér the loss of those family diamonds 
sharpened her grief I can’t say. 

“TI didn’t like to leave Pendexter to be cared for 
by strangers and hirelings, and since it was impossi- 
ble to wait fur any of his friends to reach him, a friend 
and I dressed him for the grave. AsI was pulling 
his arm through the sleeve of the shirt, I caught a 
glimpse of sdéme discoloration under it, and close up 
to theshoulder. At first I did not notice, but remem- 
bering the next moment, I looked. Then I called 
the attention of my companion. He bent to look, 
then looked up at me, whispering, ‘My God!’ There, 
just under the arm, was a second bite, where the 
teeth had been set but once. And it was no print of 
the teeth of a dog, but a fair and perfect impression 
of a set of even and sharp human teeth! The first 
intention had been to give a bite in a place where it 
would not be seen, but either from some motion of 
the victim, or his own fierce passion, he had been 
unable to persist in an inconvenient attempt, and 
had openly bitten in the place that came nearest, 
mangling the flesh in order to cover the print of the 
teeth. 

“ Before speaking, I involuntarily glanced round 
the room, and as I did so, something flitted away from 
the open window. That something was a pale face 
with burning eyes, and a set of teeth that gleamed 
white through writhing lips. 

“ The next day Sil Broyer was nowhere to be found, 
and he has not been seen sincein Galveston. I heard 
some one say that he had been seen in Oregon, but I 
know of but one locality where he is sure to be, if not 
now, then by-and-by, and that is hell!” 

IT looked at Mark. He was very pale, and I knew 
that, though he wasn’t one to say much, he had been 
fond of Pendexter. I hadn’t the heart to express any 
coubts, and, in his earnestness, he forgot to remember 
that I might have any; soI shut my mouth, already 
open, and contented myself with having been 
amused. 

Will the reader please do likewise. 





CANNOT PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


“Tf you please,” said the Weathercock to the Wind, 
“turn meto the South. There is such a cry out 
against the cold, that I am afraid they’!l put me down 
if I stop much longer in this North quarter.” 

So the wind fiew from the South, and, the Sun was 
master of the day, and rain fell abundantly. 

“©, please to turn me from the South,” said the 
Weathercock to the Wind again. ‘The potatoes will 
all be spoilt, and the corn wants dry weather, and 
while I am here, rain it will; and, what with the 
heat and the wet, the farmers are just mad against 
me.” 

So the wind shifted into the West, and there came 
soft, drying breezes day after day. 

“ Odear!” said the Weathercock. ‘ Here’sa pretty 
to do! such evil looks as I get from eyes all round me 
the first thing every morning! the grass is getting 
parched up, and there is no water for the stock; and 
what is to be done? As to the gardeners, they say 
there wont be a pea to be seen, and the vegetables 
will wither away. Do turn me somewhere else.” 

“ What do they say to you now?” he asked. 

“What!” cried the Weathercock; ‘why, every- 
body has caught cold, everything is blighted—that’s 
what they say; and there isn’t a misfortune that 
happ but w or other they lay it to the East 
Wind.” 

“Well!” cried the wind, “‘let them find fault; I 
see it’s impossible fur you and me to please everybody; 
so in future 1 shall blow where I like, and you shall 
go where | like, without asking any questions. I 
don’t know but that we shall satisfy more than we 
can do now, with all our consideration.” 
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A TALE OF WITCHCRAFT. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 





Tuose who have had any experience with the 
negro, are aware how thoroughly superstitious, and 
often how very ludicrous, are his race in many things 
which we, more fortunate, regard with supreme in- 
difference. City negroes are not fair specimens of 
the class, as by their constant contact with the 
whites they have imbibed the greater part of the 
vices and very few of the virtues of the whites. It is 
only in the country districts of the South that the 
negro can be seen in all his glory. What freedom 
will do for the blacks, remains to be seen. I speak of 
them as they were before the late war made any 
change in their condition. 

One of their most popular superstitions is a firm 
belief in witchcraft. This they carry so far as to be- 
lieve that it is in the power of many of their race to 
lay those they dislike uuder an evil spell—-or, as they 
term it, “witch them.” I have frequently had ne- 
groes to tell me, when suffering from some ailment 
which they did not understand, that such a person— 
naming the party, who was generally a woman—had 
bewitched them. It is difficult to convince them of 
the absurdity of this idea, for the notion seems to 
come with them with their very blood. 

According to them these witches have a great fond- 
ness for horses, and generally select tor their pranks 
the very best the stable can afford. If a horse is 
restless at it, and is heard stamping and pawing in 
his stall through the hours of darkness, the stable 
hostlers at once declare that the witches are riding 
the luckless animal. They have a charm, which 
they never fail to use, to protect the animals in their 
care from these nocturnal visits, though it does not 
always act successfully. It is to nail an inverted 
horse-shoe over the stable door, and, in cases where 
the witches are particularly troublesome, they some- 
times nail a horse-shoe over every stall. They be- 
lieve that no evil spirit will dare to intrude upon a 
stall or stable thus protected, and regard the horse- 
shoe with a degree of veneration as remarkable as 
inexplicable. 

1 have often wondered at this, and it has been my 
fortune to hear of many amusing incidents to which 
it has given rise. One of these it is my purpose to 
relate in these pages. 

Some ten years ago there lived in that part of Vir- 
ginia, known as “ Old Virginia,” a planter of great 
wealth. He was the father of a large tumily, all of 
whom, but two, were daughters. The two that I 
have mentioned were young men, and wild and 
“harum scarum” fellows they were, too. Like the 
majority of his class, Mr. N—— was a lover of good 
horses, and never allowed in his stables anything but 
the very best stock. He was tamous in that land of 
tine horses for the excellence of his stock, and took 
great pride in maintaining this reputation. 

Mr. N——’s stables were in charge of an old negro, 
called *‘ Uncle Ben,” who was prouder of his position 
than the master was of his. Uncle Ben gloried in 
the stables and the horses, and, as he was a firm be- 
liever in the doctrine of witchcraft, spared no pains 
to acquaint himself with all the various ways of 
keeping his charges free from the visitations of the 
evil spirits. There were horse-shoes, crosses, and 
sprigs of holly scattered all over the stables, and 
every night the old hostler muttered dire threats 
against the witches should they dare to invade his 
domain. 

One day Mr. N—— brought home a couple of fine 
blooded mares that he had just purchased, and, plac- 
ing them in Uncle Ben’s charge, cautioned him to 
be unceasing in his attention to them. 

Mind, now, Ben,” he added, with a sly laugh, for 
he knew the old man’s weakness, “don’t let the 
witches ride them.” 

“Do my bes’, ole marse,” said Uncle Ben, gravely, 
“ put de witches is monstus hard to manage.” 

The sons of Mr. N—— inherited their father’s fond- 
ness for horses, and as soon as they saw the mares 
were anxious to try them; but the old gentleman, 
knowing how reckless they were, flatly refused his 
consent. 

For two or three nights everything went on well. 
Uncle Ben attended to the mares with the most 
scrupulous fidelity, On the fifth morning, however, 
he came to his master with a doleful face. 

* Well, Ben,” said Mr. N——, “what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Dem mares is mighty bad, sar,”” was the grave 
reply. 

“ What about them?” asked the planter, quickly. 

* De witches is been arter ’m, sah.” 

**None of your nonsense, Ben. Tell me plain 
what is the matter with the mares.” 

“ Well, you see, ole marse,’’ said Uncle Ben, sol- 
emuly, ‘dis de second mornin’ 1 been foun’ dem 
mares all splashed and rode down. I see arter’em, 
myself, an’ don’t trus’ none o’ de boys. Dey was 
clean an’ fresh las’ night; now dey’s muddy and tired 
to def. Ef you don’t bleeve me, ole marse, you jis’ 
come see tor yourself.” 

Mr. N—— hastened to the stables, and there found 
old Ben’s statement correct, the mares were splashed 
with mud, and bore unmistakable marks of having 
been ridden hard during the night. It was utterly 
inexplicable. Old Ben, alone, had the key to the 
stable, and he was contident that he had taken it 
with him the previous night. 

Mr. N had not the slightest particle of super- 
stitiun in his nature, and he laughed at old Ben’s 














ideas of witches; but, now, it was very singular that 
his mares should have been served so. He told the 
oid man to say nothing of the occurrence, but to keep 
up a good watch during the coming night, and added 
that it was not unlikely that the witches were some 
of the negroes on the place. Old Ben shook his 
head, bat promised his master to watch, that night. 

Now the old man had no idea of keeping his prom- 
ise, for nothing would have induced him to venture 
into a place at night which he believed was haunted by 
witches, 80 at sunset he quietly locked the stables, 
and, as usual, passed the night in his bed. The next 
morning he nad a ivag story for his master, of the 
terrible sights he had seen and heard, and sure 
enough, there were the mares in the same condition 
they had been for the past two mornings. Old Ben 
absolutely grew pale as he saw this, and his master 
swore more furiously than was his wont. 

Matters went on in this way for a fortnight, and 
every morning the mares were found in the same 
condition. Uncle Ben’s hair turned a shade whiter, 
through fear and anxiety, and Mr. N—— became 
cross and irritable. 

About this time the session of the county court 
came around, and Mr. N—-, being a magistrate, at- 
tended it. He had scarcely gotten to the place, when 
one of his brother justices approached him, saying: 

“Those are fine mares of yours, N——, but your 
boys will kill them, if they keep this thing up.” 

Then out it came—the young N——s had been rid- 
ing the mares all over the country, to parties, balis 
and frolics of all kinds, while their father, who was a 
‘man of regular habits, was in his bed They were 
the witches, and the spell was broken—the mystery 
was solved. 

The uext day there was a stormy scene in the 
planter’s mansion, and the young men were roundly 
lectured for their conduct. The matter resulted in 
a compromise between Mr. N— and his sons, he 
giving them permission to use the mares occasional- 
ly as long as they did so in a reasonable manner. 

Uncle Ben was considerably crestfallen when he 
found how completely crestfallen was his theory of 
the witches, but, to do the old fellow justice, he was 
ueartily glad of it for the sake of the mares. 


STORY OF A HORSE. 


The superior intelligence of the noblest of quadru- 
peds is well i!lustrated by the following statement of 
facts which appears in a Lynn paper: 

Almost everybody knows Alderman Otis Newhall— 
genial, good-hearted Otis Newhall, whose hand every- 
body likes to shake and whose smiling face is pleasant 
to look upon—and very many of our readers will re- 
member “ Old Whitey,” a horse which Mr. Newhall 
owned for several years, to assist him in his labors 
about Pine Grove Cemetery, of which he is the able 
and excellentsuperintendent. ‘ Old Whitey” was a 
very intelligent animal, and knew almost as much as 
some men. Many anecdotes are related of this horse 
which we have not room for here. He was often sent 
alone about the grounds of the cemetery with a load- 





quite as carefully without a driver as with one. He 
was also sent to the stable where he was kept, which 
was half a mile distant, much of the way through a 
piece of woods. A note attached to his bridle would 
inform the workman at the barn what was wanted, 
and the errand being accomplished, the horse would 
be turned back, always returning faithfully and in 
good time to the place from whence hecame. He 
was never known to fail on these errands, nor to 
meet with any accident. About four years ago, ‘ Old 
Whitey” being eighteen years of age, Mr. Newhall 
sold him, and purchased a younger horse. A man in 
Gloucester bought him, and that was the last Mr. 
Newhall saw of him, until one day last week, when a 
stray horse strolled into the cemetery grounds, and 
walked up to where the laborers were at work. They 
tried to drive him away, but several times he return- 
ed, and fivally, finding he was not wanted, turned 
his steps toward the stable befure mentioned. Mr. 
Newhall was absent at the time, but upon his return 
at once recognized his former faithful assistant, who 
testified his pleasure at seeing his old master in the 
most demonstrative horse language. He was lean 
and sore, and but a wreck of his former self, but his 
memory had not failed him. Mr. N. had his old fa- 
vorite well washed, fed and cared for, and then turn- 
ed him into a rich pasture, where he found plenty of 
sweet grass, which he devoured withevident relish. 
For a week this old horse enjoyed the rest he had so 
wellearned; but every day, when he had finished his 
repast, he would find his way to where the laborers 
were at work in the cemetery, and stand among 
them, as much as is say that he was ready to go to 
work again. Two or three days since a man from 
Topsfield called on Mr. Newhall and claimed “Old 
Whitey” as his property. He said he had bought 
him of the Gloucester man some time since, to work 
on a farm; that ic iad put him in his barn the night 
before he came to the cemetery, and in the morning 
he was missing. The old horse had made his way 
out, and finding himself at Jiberty, faithful to the in- 
stinct, or reason, or whatever it may be called, that 
was implanted in him, had travelled during that 
night, or early morning, straight back, a distance of 
twelve or fifteen miles, to his old home, as though 
desjrous to return to his former duties. It was grati- 
fying to Mr. Newhall to believe that “Old Whitey ” 
now has a kind master, who will see that he is prop- 
erly fed and cared for, as, after twenty years of tuith- 
ful service, he certainly deserves to be. 
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THE OAKEN CABINET: 
AND WHAT IT HELD. 


CHAPTER L. 


Some five-and-twenty years ago, when I had just 
been articled to my father, an attorney of good prac- 
tice, in a small country town, the name of which it is 
of no consequence that the reader should know, he 
received instructions from one of his principal clients 
to draw out the settlements for marriage, which creat- 
ed no small sensation amongst those who were ac- 
quainted with the contracting parties. Colonel 
Thorne, the client to whom I allude, was a retired 
officer, who had served with distinction in the war 
between America and Great Britain. He was a wid- 
ower, having one daughter, named Laura, the reign- 
ing beauty of tte county. Being the last descendant 
of an ancient family, and owning immense estates, it 
was not strange that he was a proud, reserved man. 
When I say proud, Ido not mean the insolent Aau- 
teur of a parvenue ; for the pride of Colonel Thorne 
was not directly perceptible. He could talk familiar- 
ly with the lowest peasant on his estate, interest 
himeelf in the well-being cf the humblest servant in 
his employ; he could do all this, I say, without fora 
moment allowing them to think that they were of 
the same mortality as himself. His kindness was 
that of an angel to a mortal, of a god to its worship- 
per, rather than that of a man toa fellow-man. As 
long as his tenants were humble, voted according to 
his opinion, and spoke of him as a superior being, they 
were safe. If their rents were in arrear, we had or- 
ders to allow them time, and, if required, to give | 
them pecuniary assistance; if in distress, the colonel’s 
hand was instantly stretched forth to aid them. But | 
once let any one of them question his master’s right | 
to direct his vote, once let him assert that his master 
was no greater, as a man, than himself, and he was 
a marked individual; he was systematically crushed | 
down, and the sooner be was removed from the | 
power of the colonel, the better for him, for he show- | 
ed no mercy to rebellion. 

Thorne Lodge, the colonel’s residence, was situated | 
about a mile from the town, in close juxtaposition 
with another mansion, called Bickersteth Park, | 
which was occupied by a gentleman named Sir Nich- | 
olas Bickersteth, an old comrade of Mr. Thorne in 
his soldiering “ays, of whom anon. The colonel's 
family comprised only his daughter and a protege of 
his, the son of a college friend who had died in pov- | 
erty, called Chester. Colonel Thorne, on the death | 
of his companion, had adopted this person, who was 
intended for the church, and spent his time, while 
awaiting a vacancy in one of the livings in his pa- | 
tron’s gift, in acting as tutor to Miss Thorne. He | 





was a pale-faced, slender young man, with a pecu- | 
liarly oily voice, and eyes which were constantly | 
averted from the gaze of others. 

Laura Thorne, whose story I am about to relate, 
was the most beautiful woman I have ever seen. 
Although it is more than forty years since I last saw 
her, I never hear that name uttered, or see it in 
print, but a vision of her, nct as she was then, but 


| as she appeared at the time I write of, appears be- 


fore me. Yet it would be an impossible task for me. 
to describe her. Taken individually, her features | 
presented nothing extraordinary; it was only when | 
lit up by her dark, luminous eyes, which seemed to | 
me like the surface of a pool in the rocks, that you | 
realized her wondertul beauty. It was only natural | 
that she should have many admirers, and they were 
countless. 

The man destined to be the bridegroom in this hap- 
py marriage, was Sir Nicholas Bickersteth, her 
father’s friend, a dissolute old roue, at least thrice 
her age, who, having indulged when a young man in 
all the licentious revelry of the court in the days of 
George 1V., retired to his country-seat in disgust at 
the dull routine of court life under the rule of the suc- | 
cessor of that monarch. Here he entertained a bevy 
of choice spirits, as reckless and dishonorable as him- | 
self, indulging in a course cf living that was the 
seandal of the neighborhood. Many times, as I pass- 
ed the park on my return home at night, I have seen | 
the illuminated windows of the rooms where they 
held their orgies, and heard their boisterous shouts | 
and laughter as they sat over the gaming-table. | 
Sometimes they sallied out armed with their swords, | 
and attacked passers-by, after the mode of Mohocks. | 
To such a pitch were their atrccities carried that the 
villagers would go miles out of their way rather than 
pass the park after dark. 

At length Colonel Thorne determined to visit his 
quondam friend, and use his influence to reclaim | 
him. He visited the park, and had a protracted 
private interview with the baronet. He dined there. | 
On thea following day, Sir Nicholas dismissed his 
guests, and returned the visit; and two days after, 
was proclaimed the accepted suitor of Miss Laura 
Thorne. 

Scandal whispered that a scene of the most violent 
description had taken place at the k«ige; that Miss 
Thorne had refased to comply with her father’s com- 
mands; and that her father, who was far too gentle | 
manly to use vielence, had offered ber the choice | 
between consenting to marry bis friend, and retiring 
to the nunnery, which he dewlared she sLould enter 
if she persistel in ber refusal. Be this as it may 


the preparatiens for the marriage were carried on, 
the settlements drawn cut; an d, cne afternoon, a | 
few days prior to the appointed day, I lett the office 
to submit the draft to her father, for his revision of | 
approval. 

Having time to spare, I determined, instead of | 
pursuing my course along the highway, to procecd j 


| with sobs. 
a thousand times poverty with—with you, than the | 
t wealth withhim. O, my love! I have sacri- | 


| better. 


| as though all emotion was strange to her, 


| can only show you 
, | Suffering she must have endured while apparently 
¥, | 80 calm, it is cutof my power to paint. But, enig- 


along a sequestered path seldom frequented, but 
which was one of the most picturesque and dehghtful 
by-roads in the county. High trees sbaded it on one 
side, while on the other ran a clear stream of water. 


disturbed the pleasant stillness, save the ripple of 
the water and the songs of the birds. Through the 


branches of the trees I caught glimpses of the yellow | 


corn, as it waved in the cool breeze; and, far away 
beyond. stretched a scene, the like of which is found 


in no country but our own—a practical exposition of | 


the word “peace.” I loitered along the path, stop- 
ping here and there to regard the prospect before me, 
and, if 1 must confess the truth, was engaged in the 
composition of an ode, when my attention was dis- 
turbed by the sound of voices, in which I could dis- 
tinguish that of a woman in supplication. Thinking 
that one of the friends of Sir Nicholas was amusing 
himself with one of bis victims, I hurriedly entered a 
kind of a thicket formed by the trees, and was the 
witness of an interview which I can hardly persuade 
myself was real, even now. 

For, leaning against a tree, in a careless attitude, 
switching the leaves from off a low bough with a cane 
he carried, and striving to preserve an expression of 
unconcern on his white face, was Mr. Chester; and, 
at his feet, 
before him, her hair dishevelled, and her eyes blurred 
with tears, was Miss Thorne. 

I drew back, thunderstruck with surprise. That 
the proud beauty, who seemed to regard her admir- 
ers as toys, created merely to amuse her, and then to 
be cast carelessly aside, should condescend to hum- 
ble herself to a deperdent on the bounty of her fath- 
er, appeared to me to be inexplicable. 

* Philip, O Philip!’ cried Miss Thorne; “ you can 
| never have loved me, or you weuld not speak so 
cruelly to me now. Have you considered what it is 


| that you urge metodo? Have pity on me, Philip! 


Thirk how wretched I shall be if I marry him. 
Heaven, I shall go mad!” 
“TItis you who have not reflected,” replied her tu- 


My 


tor, coldly; “‘you would not speak as you do if you | 


had. Follow my advice, and you will be rich and 
| happy. 
rendered miserable for life.” 

“No! no!” the poor girl said, her voice broken | 
“Rich I may be, but not happy. Rather 


greates 
ficed almost all for you; I am realy to sacrifice all, to 


| endure all with you. Do not leaveme, Philip! Only 
| grant me what I ask, and [am realy to suffer any- | 


| thing without complaint. Save me from that, if you i acted in assisting to force the unhappy creature to a | 


love me as you say you do.” 
“You say you love me, Laura?” said Chester, un- 


| moved. 


“T do love you, and you know it!” cried Laura, 
| vehemently. 

“And yet,” sneered the chaplain, “you wish to 
doom me with yourself to poverty and misery. What 
an unselfish love it is—how pure and disinterested]! 


, Bah! I make no loud-sounding professions; but yet 


I love you sufficiently well to endeavor to save you 
from a life compared to which, that you reject is a 


paradise. What do you know of poverty? You have 


Mever experienced the sickening, heart-wearing 
struggle fur bread—the protracted agony, the hope- 
less drudgery of the poor, crushed down and trampled 
on by any fool or brute who has money.” 

“ Better that fate than the other.” 

“No, I say,” said Chester, savagely; “it is not 
I counsel you for your good against my in- 
clinations, and yet I am accuse! of selfishness be- 
cause my advice is not palatable to you; because I 
look at things in a practical light, you call me inter- 
ested.” : 

“No, no; forgive me. I did not say that you had 
other motives than a desire for my happiness in 
your conduct; but, O! your wishes are so hard to 
obey. Save me, Philip!” 

“] have given you my decision,” said Chester, im- 
patiently; “let us have no more of this. Ifyou real- 


| ly love me, marry Sir Nicholas, and be happy!” 
| He turned, as he spoke, and walked quickly away. | 
| She stood icoking after his retreating furm, until it 


was lost to sight, and then ensued a gust of fierce 
passion, strangely at variapce with her former hu- 
mility. Her eyes blazed with scorn, and her breath 
came in quick, convulsive gasps. Taking a small 
gold chain and ivory miniature from her breast, she 
suapped the chain, and trampled the portrait under 


| toot, and I think that, had she been able to kil] him 


at that moment, she would have done se. Again her 
temper changed; her eyes became hazy with tears, 
and bursting into a fit of sobbing, she took up the min- 
iature, and kissing it, reproached herself in piteous 
tenes for being angry with her “dear Philip,” ina 
manner that made my heart ache. Yet an hour 
later, when I saw her at the Lodge, she was as calm 
she pointed 
out some omissions in the draft, 
Lexplained them; but it was the calm of despair, 
and terrified me more than the most viclent passion 
would have done. I cannot describe this woman as 
she was; my description is naturally imperfect. I 
the cutward appearances; the 


matical as her conduct appeared to me, I felt, even 


then, little as I knew respecting her, that she was a | 
; Woman to be feared. 


The appointed day arrived, and the marriage took 
O7 all the fair bridesmaids she seemed the 
yous, as she was the most beactiful. There 
Was Dot a trace on her countenance oi the agony that 


| place. 
moet fe 








grovelling in the most ahject humility | 


far more calmly than | 


rent her heart—her smile was the happiest, her words | 


the lightest. She delivered her responses in a clear, 
hard voice, and, while Mr. Chester, who officiated, 


| Was nervous and embarrassed, she was as collected | 
It was a clear, summer’s afterncon; hardly a sound | 


as the least interested spectator—she never once 
} hesitated during the whole service. The baronet | 
spoke his part of the ceremony in a loud, defiant 
style, and leered frightfully on the conclusion of the | 
| rite. The equanimity of Colonel Thorne was perfect. | 
He evidently regarded the union as an evil contract, | 
laying on the wedded pair some restraints, and pro- | 
ductive of some advantages, but calling for no par- 
ticular exhilaration of feeling on his part. Had he 
been cognizant of the state of his daughter’s feelings, 


less paid any attention to it. 

Nothing worthy of record occurred until the de- 
parture of the happy pair for their wedding tour to 
the lakes of Cumberland. Then, as Colonel Thorne 


she whispered some sentences in his ear. What the 
words were, I cannot say; but their effect was start- 
ling. At the first words, the color forsook her father’s 
face, leaving it ashy white, and he fixed his eyes on | 
hers incredulously. She met his gaze firmly, and | 
| before he had moved from the spot, where he seemed 
transfixed with surprise, they were gone. He never 
| smiled again. 





the occasion had subsided, Colonel Thorne was dis- 


Lodge. A post-mortem examination of the body 
elicited the facts, that having, during his favorite 
chymical investigations, engaged himself with some | 





having, accidentally, of course, omitted to take the | 
precaution of properly securing his glass mask. An 
inquest was held, a verdict in accordance with the | 
| evidence returned, and the married pair summoned | 
to bis faneral. 

Whether or not Sir Nicholas suspected the exis- | 
| tence of some understanding between the chaplain | 
, and his wife is uncertain. Most probably he did, for 


| death of her father as a pretext for immuring his 
| Wife in the strictest privacy at the Park, and here he 
| resumed, though with a little more moderation, it is 
true, his former dissipated courses. 


him from the woman who, with all her faults, had at 


| Chester repented of the brutally selfish part he had 


| fate to which death would have been preferable. Not | 
‘even then had he the moral courage to endeavor | 
| to strengthen her to pursue the path pointed out by 
| duty; but endeavored, by all means in his power, to 
| precure an interview with her. This, however, she 
| steadfastly refused to grant, though what it must have 


, cast her to do so, Heaven only knows. There is no | 


| pleading, however eloquent, so difficult to resist as 


| that seconded by our own hearts, and this unforta- | 


_ nate girl must have endured torture like that of Tan- 
| talus at this time. 
Tied by incissoluble bonds to a heartless brute, who 


had not one feeling or sympathy in unison with ber, | 


a daily witness of his excesses, and hourly enduring 
bis unmanly tyranny, without one friend or word of 
kindness to encourage and assist her, and burying in 
her Leart with indomitable pride the secret which 


embittered her life, she endured all the pangs of hell. | 


; Ido not attempt to palliate her conduct in marry- 


ing Sir Nicholas under the circumstances I have stat- | 


| ed, nor to excite sympathy on her behalf, by describ- 
, ing, or rather endeavoring to describe, the misery 
| she endured. She had sinned, and she was doomed 


| © expiate that sin; she deserves no sentimentil pity, | 


and her fate told plainly, may, perhaps, serve asa 
beacon to warn others off the rocks where she was 
} lost. Suifering is the invariable companion of sin. 





CHAPTER IL 


| parish church having fallen vacant, Sir Nicholas, 
who held the living in his gift, presented it to Mr. 
| Chester. His reasons for this act I am unable to ex- 
plain; most probably he had suspicions which he 
| wished to verify, or he may have intended to torture 
his wife by the constant presence of the man she 
lovel, and by openly watching her actions in this 
i pesiiion. If this was his intention, he evinced con- 


| Siderabie ingenuity in his method of carrying it into | 


execution. He invited Mr. Chester to visit the Park, 
| amongst other company, and Lady Bickersteth was, 
of course, thrown into almest daily intercourse with 
| him, forced to smile and welcome him, with the con- 
| sciousness that her husband’s Argus eyes were 


| countenance and tremor of her voice. This wasa 

triai for which she was least prepared, and one doubly 

| hard to endure; but she had determined to do her 
duty, and never flinched from the pain. The curate’s 
efforts to procure a fede-a fefe with her were fruitless, 

| for she never left the boundaries of the Park, except 

| on Sunday, when she attended the church with Sir 
Nicholas. 

So far from discouraging Mr. Chester, the difficul- 
tes he met with seemed to give Lim a farther im- 
petus, and taking advaniage of the absence of Sir 
Nicholas, who was invited to a dinner party, he one 
evening wrote to her, demanding an interview, and 


threatening that, in event of her refusal, he would | 
forward to the baronet the letters she had written | 


| te him prier to her marriage. This threat to any 


I question whether he would have understood it, far | 


embraced his daughter, when bidding her farewell, | 


A week afterwards, almost before the rejoicings on | 


covered lying dead in -his private laboratory at the | 


experiments with poisons, he had met with his death | 
through inhaling the fumes arising from his crucible, | 


When the act was accomplished which separated | 


! least loved him truly and devotedly, I think that Mr. | 


SoME months elapsed, and the incumbency of the | 


regarding her every action, every expression of her | 


woman of her rank, even atthe present ¢ay, wonld 

be terrible; but then how mach more so? A divorec- 

| ed woman then was to all intent dead tosociety. No 
matter how high her station, no matter what exten- 

uating circumstances attended the case, the divorce 
was forgotten, disowned by her own relatives. 

But the thought of a divorce, even if it entered 
Lady Bickersteth’s mind, was instantly dismissed. 
| The terms of her marriage settlement were such 
| that, while as the widow of Sir Nicholas she inberited 
| her father’s property, and claimed a heavy jointure 

| from the estates of her husband, in the event of a 

separation a small annuity was ail she was entitled 
to. The year that had passed since the death of 

Colonel Thorne had effected an immense alteration 

| in her views. The girl who knelt at Chester's feet, 
and was ready to endure poverty to preserve her 

| 8elf-respect, was a very different being to the desper- 
ate woman I am describing. 

She returned an answer to the effect that she 
would comply with his request, and, there being 
service in the church where Mr. Chester officiated, 
| she determined to attend it. Leaving the Park bya 
| Private entrance, and taking an unfrequentel path to 
| the church, she reached it unobserved. The service 

was nearly over when she entered, and the rector, 
perceiving the dark figure in the Bickersteth pew, 
| hurried over his sermon, and dismissed the congre- 


| 


| gation. He despatched the clerk, who waited to 
| close the church, upon an errand which he knew 
would occupy some time, and, with a hasty gesture 
to Lady Bickersteth, entered the vestry to disrobe. 
j In a few moments she followed him, and sank intoa 
| chair breathless. 

“* Well,” said Chester, turning to her, “ you have 
| come at last.” 

“T have had great difficulty in evading observa- 
tion,” she said, submissively; ‘‘ and 1 can stay only a 
| Very short time.” 

“ And during that time,” said Chester, locking the 
| door, and piacing the key in his pocket, “Jet me hope 
| you will act sensibly. I have a proposition to 
make.” 
| He seemed to have some difficulty in beginning 


| 
j 


lf I grant your request, we shall both be | | unmediately after his return, he seized the recent | what he had to say, and paced the floor, moodily. At 


length he stopped opposite her chair. 

“T have been considering our position, Laura,” 
| said he, speaking slowly; ‘‘it is a painful—a very 
| painfal one. We are both miserable, and there is 
only one remedy. I was a fool to advise you as I dit; 
| but the past cannot be recalled. It is impossible for me 
to stay here, subject to the insulting patronage of 
| every idiot who has money, and to the tyranny of 
| your husband; and yet the income of the living is the 
| only barrier between me and starvation. What am 
I to do?” 

Lady Bickersteth did not reply. 

“Cannot you speak?” demanded the curate, furi- 
ously; “or do you juin with them to harass and 
oppress me? Probably you think that I should be 
contented to waste the best years of my life here 
| amongst a parcel of senseless brutes, who have not 
even spirit enough to be wicked. Answer me!” 

“ Do you think,” said my lady, springing from her 
| seat, her eyes flashing with a fire that cowed the 
heartless egotist before her; “do you think that I 
am happy? You are a man, and at least possess 
| liberty of action. What if you had to sufferall that I 
|endure? What if every word you spoke, every ac- 

tion you did, were watched by a revengeful, hated 
| task-master? My heaven! when I hear you rebel 
against the fate you have brouzh: upon yourself, 
when I listen to your selfish complainings, I ask my- 
self what it is that hinders me from ridding myself 
of an existence compared to which hell itself would 
bea relief? I never murmar, yet it is through fol- 
| lowing your advice that lam wretched. It was you 
that urged upon me this marriage—you who aided 
my father to force me to it. How many times in 
these weary, weary days, every minute of which 
| seems an age, do 1 wish that I had died when a 
| child!” 
| She sank back into her chair as she spoke the last 
| words, and Mr. Chester resumed his moody walk. 
“Will you listen to me, Laura?” he said, at iast. 
| “ You say that you are miserabie. There is a metho1 

by which, if you have courage enoagh, you may be 
i free.”” 

Lady Bickersteth looked dreamily at him, evidently 
not comprehending the words. 

“ Suppose,” whispered Chester, taking her hand; 
“suppose Sir Nicholas were to die?” 

My lady started viviently. 

“Do you, know what woukl be the consequence? 
You would be free! Free to cast the miserable past 
aside, and live only fora happy future—free to live 
and love!” 

“ There is no ho—fear of his death fur many years,” 
said my lady. 

“Not in the course of nature,” said the curate. 
* He is sixty, I suppose—not a very advanced age— 
and, possessing a physique which has with-t««ia life 
like bis, he may reasonably expect to iive fur twenty 
—nav five-and-twenty—years to come.” 

His listener shuddered. 

, “* Five-and-twenty years of misery for you—five- 
and-twenty years to be dependent on bis caprices, to 
see your beauty fade and vanish, to degenerate into 
the faithful nurse of your loving husband, to admin- 
ister bis medici-ves, and watch his rest, and wo be 
Teleased when hope and youth Lave vanished—tnally, 
to welcome death as freedum. What a destiny for 
beautiful Laura Thorne!” 

* Let the future bring its own evil,” said my laly. 

“‘Lanticipate it merely to point out the way of 
| escape,” said Chester. 
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“There is no escape,” Lady Bickersteth « 

“There is a way to escape!” hissed 
“ Where are your father’s chymicals?” 

“ They were destroyed by Sir Nicholas’s or 
the reply. 

“ Not all,” said the curate; “ look!” 

He heki to the light, as he spoke, a sr 
flacon, containing a few drops of pale yell. 
apparently of an oily nature. 

“It would be death to the strongest man 
breathed to taste one drop of this,” suid th 
“one drop in a glass of wine wouk!, withou: 
ing its clearness, or impregnating it-with a: 
flavor, kill a man without leaving any t: 
presence. One drop in the wine your husba: 
and in an hour you are free.” 

“It is murder!” said my lady, shrinking t 

“ What to free yourself? Bah! Laura, I 
credit for more courage. I offer you freedon 
turn away. Very good! I will leave the flac 
table fur two minutes, and, if at the expiratio 
time I find it there, I will ase it on myself.” 

He turned from ber, and taking up his wr 
regarding the hand as it traversed the allot: 
There was no svund, save the measure | tic 
the rash of the wind amongst the leaves of th: 
yard trees; but when he turned to her once: 
flacon was gone. 

“My brave Laura!” said Chester, who, I ne 
say, had used the threat of self-destruction 
terrify her; “it is but a moment's courage, 
are free! Only his life!” 

“Hush!” said my lady, in an awful voice; 
repeat your vain sophistry to me; it is my h- 
consents, not my reason. Heaven forgive me 
how I have suffered.” 

A moment after she was gone, and Cheste 
church with a triumphant heart. 

My lady had hardly reached the Park, and 
her dress, when Sir Nicholas, who had retarn 
than usual, sent a message to her to the effex 
her leave, he would pass the evening with | 
replied that bis company would afford b- 
pleasure, and the baronet, who had just drun 
to make him savagely good-humored, repair 
atonce. The suite occupied by my lady wa- 
in the north wing of the building, which wa 
in the time of Elizabeth. The walls were } 
Gobelin tapestry, quaintly embroidered, an 
of her boudoir was filled by an immense cabin 
oak, with an intricate Italian lock, the key 
my lady kept. Toe furniture was in accorda 
the hangings, and the fire, instead of being i 
was held on bronze dogs. 

My lady, when ber husband entered, was s« 
the fire, gazing into its blazing depths, and 
every minute closing against the counsels of 
ter nature. Her life had been cold and cheer 
had never possesse| one true friend. If she 
story would hardly have been written; for ; 
high-spirited as she was, there was an und — 
of fierce, passionate love in her nature, whic 
ly directed, might have saved her. As it « 
ever, it only hurried her the faster to perdit 
had persuaded herself that a superior powe 
all her actions—that she was merely an ag: 
hands of destiny ; and she clung to this belief 
wrecked mariner clings to a plank. Onc 
given herself up to this, she was lost. It 
refuge of a despairing soul—the last resting 
the broad roa. 

“Ha!” said Sir Nicholas, drawing a ch: 
fire; “‘ you are sad, my lady?” 

His wife murmured a denial. 

‘You are gloomy,” continued the baron: ' 
sboald mix with company ; solitade is unfitt- 
or, perhaps, you are in spiritual difficultie- 
speak with our worthy vicar in the mornin; 

“TI am not in spiritual difficulties,” pd 

“ You are too Ifish to Lai 
demon, grinning; “ bat your health of bod 
must be cared fur. Mr. Chester shall reasor 
in the morning. What is your opinion of hi 
my wife?” 

“T have given no thought to the subject, + 
las,” was the reply. 

“ You should hear him then. His eloque 
subject of a wife’s duty to her husband is as 
You shall explain your doubts and fears to b 
most pure must hate something to confess, 
cent and pure as you are, the offices of sac 
confessor must at all times be grateful.” 

* No, no!” said the lady, hastily. 

“ Yes, I say,” repeated her bushand, wi: 
grin; “ you shall see him, and as the occas: 
improving, I will be present!” 

Lady Bickersteth recoiled at these mock 
which were uttered in the presence of a ser 

“Fetch me a pack of cards, and set wi: 
table,” said the baronet, addressing the ma 

The servant retired, and presently retro 
the required articles. 

*“ Go,” said his master; “ the servants 1 
There will be no further need of their a 
Now, my lady, you will condescend to ta 
with me. We will play for love; the mentio 
between wedded lovers like us would be a 
leut. The deal to me.” 

Laty*Bickersteth followed ber hand; ti 
revokel. 

“Play,” said my lady, laying down 
spades. 

Hours passed, and still the pair sat at 
Sir Nicholas laughing and uttering brutal 
laty silent arid grim asdeath. At length, » 
on his ill-luck, the baronet flung down the 
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“There is a way to escape!” hissed Chester. 
“ Where are your father’s chymicals?” 
“ They were destroyed by Sir Nicholas’s order,” was 
| the reply. 
‘ “Not all,” said the curate; “look!” 

He held to the light, as he spoke, a small glass 
flacon, containing a few drops of pale yellow liquid, 
apparently of an oily nature. 

“It would be death to the strongest man that ever 
breathed to taste one drop of this,” suid the curate; 
; ‘one drop in a glass of wine would, without disturb- 
ing its clearness, or impregnating it-with any odor or 
flavor, kill a man without leaving any trace of its 
presence. One drop in the wine your husband drinks, 
and in an hour you are free.” 

“Tt is murder!” said my lady, shrinking back. 

‘What to free yourself? Bah! Laura, I gave you 
credit for morecourage. I offer you freedom, and you 
turn away. Very good! I will leave the flacon on the 
table fur two minutes, and, if at the expiration of that 
time I find it there, I will use it on myself.” 

He turned from her, and taking up his watch stood 
regarding the hand as it traversed the allotted space. 
There was no sound, save the measure 1 ticking, and 
the rush of the wind amongst the leaves of the church- 


“There is no escape,” Lady Bickersteth said. 
1 








yard trees; but when he turned to her once more, the 
flacon was gone. 

“« My brave Laura!” said Chester, who, I need hardly 
say, had used the threat of self-destruction merely to 
terrify her; ‘‘it is but a moment’s courage, and you 
are free! Only his life!” 

“Hush!” said my lady, in an awful voice; “ do not 
repeat your vain sophistry to me; it is my heart that 
consents, not my reason. Heaven forgive me; it knows 
how I have suffered.” 

A moment after she was gone, and Chester left the 
church with a triumphant heart. 

My lady had hardly reached the Park, and changed 
her dress, when Sir Nicholas, who had returned earlier 
than usual, sent a message to her to the effect that, by 
her leave, he would pass the evening with her. She 
replied that bis company would afford her much 
pleasure, and the baronet, who had just drunk enough 
to make him savagely good-humored, repaired thither 
atonce. The suite occupied by my lady wassituated 
in the north wing of the building, which was erected 
in the time of Elizabeth. The walls were hung with 
Gobelin tapestry, quaintly embroidered, and one side 
of her boudoir was filled by an immense cabinet of dark 
oak, with an intricate Italian lock, the key of which 
my lady kept. The furniture was in accordance with 
the hangings, and the fire, instead of being ina grate, 
was held on bronze dogs. 

My lady, when her husband entered, was seated near 
the fire, gazing into its blazing depths, and her heart 
every minute closing against the counsels of her bet- 
ter nature. Her life had been cold and cheerless. She 
had never possessed one true friend. If she had, this 
story would hardly have been written; for proud and 
high-spirited as she was, there was an undercurrent 
of fierce, passionate love in her nature, which, proper- 
ly directed, might have saved her. As it was, how- 
ever, it only hurried her the faster to perdition. She 
had persuaded herself that a superior power directed 
all her actions—that she was merely an agent in the 
hands of destiny ; and she clung to this belief as aship- 
wrecked mariner clings to a plank. Once having 
given herself up to this, she was lost. It is the last 
refuge of a despairing soul—the last resting-place on 
the broad roa. 

“Ha!” said Sir Nicholas, drawing a chair to the 
fire; ‘‘ you are sad, my lady?” 

His wife murmured a denial. 

“You are gloomy,” continued the baronet. ‘ You 
should mix with company ; solitude is unfitted for you; 
or, perhaps, you are in spiritual difficulties? I will 
speak with our worthy vicar in the morning.” 

“*T am not in spiritual difticulties,” replied my lady. 

*< You are too unselfish to complain,” said the little 
demon, grinning; “ but your health of body and soul 
must be cared fur. Mr. Chester shall reason with you 
in the morning. Whatis your opinion of his abilities, 
my wife?” 

“T have given no thought to the subject, Sir Nicho- 
las,” was the reply. 

* You should hear him then. His eloquenceon the 
subject of a wife’s duty to her husband is astonishing. 
You shall explain your doubts and fears tohim. The 
most pure must have something to confess, and inno- 
cent and pure as you are, the offices of such a model 
confessor must at all times be grateful.” 

© No, no!” said the lady, hastily. 

‘Yes, I say,” repeated her husband, with another 
grin; ‘‘ you shall see him, and as the occasion will be 
improving, I will be present!” 

Lady Bickersteth recoiled at these mocking words, 
which were uttered in the presence of a servant. 

“Fetch me a pack of cards, and set wine on the 
table,” said the baronet, addressing the man. 

The servant retired, and presently returned with 
the required articles. 

“Go,” said his master; “ the servants may retire. 
There will be no further need of their attendance. 
Now, my lady, you will condescend to take a hand 
with me. We will play for love; the mention of money 
between wedded lovers like us would be a mockery. 

lcut. The deal to me.” 

Lady Bickersteth followed her hand; the baronet 
revoked. 

“Play,” said my lady, laying down the ace of 
spades. 

Hours passed, and still the pair sat at the table. 
Sir Nicholas laughing and uttering brutal jests; my 
lady silent artd grimasdeath. At length, with acurse 
on his ill-luck, the baronet flung down the cards, and 








leant back ‘in his chair, fixing his eyes on those of his 
wife. 

“Come here, you witch,” he said, after a pause. 

She rose from her seat and went to his side. Only 
his life! 

“ What are you thinking about, you she-devil?” 
he said, savagely seizing her wrist with a grip like 
that of a vice. ‘ What is it that makes your black 
eyes blaze? Are you thinking of your cicisbeo, the 
Reverend Chester? Are you wishing that your 
husband was safe in the family vault, leaving his 
handsome wife to her own devices, to marry your 
love?” 

“T am ill, Sir Nicholas,” said his wife, sorrowfully. 

“Ah, you are ill! You wish to hide your thoughts 
from me; you wish to deceive me, you siren; but I 
read your thoughts in those flashing eyes of yours. 
Iknow you ldéve him, and you shal! suffer for it. 
O, how I will torture you! Have you promised to 
marry him? Are you longing for my death? wait 
until then before you promise, you jade! Curse you! 
Go!” 

The cowardly brute struck her as he spoke, and 
pushed her rudely from him. She drew her breath 
convulsively, and clasped her hands upon her breast. 
The flacon was there—she felt it. 

Only his life. 

“The bottle’s out!’? shouted the baronet. ‘ I— 
I—steady. Fill the glass, my lady; fill the glass, I 
say.” 

My lady uncorked a fresh bottle, and poured out the 
wine. Turning for a moment toascertain whether he 
was regarding her, and finding that his attention was 
fixed on the fire, my lady took the flacon from her 
breast, and removed the stopper. 

“ Fill me a glass, I say!” cried her husband. “ Fill 
the glass! Give ittome! A—h!” 

ONLY HIS LIFE! 

* * * * * - * 

At an early hour on the following morning, my 
father received a message from Lady Bickersteth, re- 
questing his immediate presence at Bickersteth Park. 
The demand was, of course, instantly complied with, 
and upon his arrival he found that the baronet had 
disappeared, and was nowhere discoverable. My 
lady appeared to bein a state of great anxiety re- 
‘Specting him, and urged my father to cause a search 
to be made. In answer to his inquiries, she informed 
him that her husband had left her apartments at 
midnight, on the previous evening, with the intention 
of retiring to rest as usual, and that nothing had 
been subsequently heard of him. Sir Nicholas, she 
stated, was partially intoxicated, but not helplessly 
80; he could walk steadily. After he had left her, she 
immediately retired to rest. She did not know 
whether he had left the house; he might have done, 
but she thought not. 

The servants were examined, but to no avail. The 
baronet’s valet stated that, on knocking at his mas- 
ter’s door, as usual, in the morning, he had received 
no answer, and having, after repeated 
opened it, he discovered that his master was not in 
his room. The bed had not been disturbed, and he 
believed that his master had not entered the room 
since he had dressed for dinner the night before. 
Could he swear that his master had not been there? 
No, he wouldn’t like to swear; but he believed not. 
Sir Nicholas might have left the house either by the 
hall-door, or by the window of his room, which opened 
on the terrace beneath. He did not know whether 
the window was fastened inside when he went in to 
call his master. He wouldn’t like to swear cither way. 
He had no idea where his master was. Hecould give 
us no further information. 

An inquiry, conducted by the magistracy of the 
county, was immediately set on fvot. Messengers 
were derpatched in all directions; the aid of a couple 
of Bow-street runners was invoked, and large rewards 
offered. The neighboring rivers and ponds were 
dragged, and several doubtful characters were arrest- 
ed on suspicion. Foremost in the search was. Mr. 
Chester, who, with tears in his eyes, incited us to 
search after his “‘ beloved patron.” No trouble seemed 
too great for him to request us to undertake. He 
himself preferred taking the part of a director of 
the searchers to becoming a participator in their 
toils. He was the first to suggest difficult enterprises, 
which nothing but a belief that his humble services 
were of more value at home could deter him from aid- 
ing us to put intoexecution. He was a truly devoted 
man. 

All our endeavors, however, were vain, and at 
length it was universally believed that Sir Nicholas, 
having left the house by night, had either fallen, or 





entrance to the grounds, which it was impossible to 
drag. 

My lady assumed her weeds, a distant relative of 
the baronet succeeded to the title and estates; which 
latter were encumbered by the heavy jointure of my 
lady. This she offered to forego upon the condition 
that the new tenant would ailow her to occupy the 
Park during her lite. The proposal was agreed to, 
and a deed to that effect drawn out and signed by 
both parties. 

Some time after the disappearance of the baronet, 
Mr. Chester presented himself at the Park, and de- 
sired an audience with my lady. Her maid, who con- 
veyed his message to her, brought him a note in Lady 
Bickersteth’s handwriting, containing these words: 

“Henceforth we must never meet. The past can- 
not be recalled. If you require money, draw upon my 
father’s bankers. Do not attempt to see me; it will 
be useless. Think of me as dead. Dead to the world 
and hope—dead to all except remorse, which never 
dies. Kepent! May Heaven forgive us! L. Tt.” 





been thrown, -into a deep pool near the private. 





He did not repeat the visit. Giving up his living, 
he retired to London, where he died some time after- 
wards in great misery. 

My lady, after this, never left her rooms. Those of 
her friends who were sufficiently intimate with her 
to endeavor to draw her into suviety, found their 
efforts unavailing. 

She saw no visitors, and allowed no one save her 
maid, and, at rare intervals, my father or myself, to 
see her. She was known only by her charity, and 
this—the only pursuit in which she took any interest 
—she carried to excess, giving away more than half 
her income. And the world, knowing what her hus- 
band had been, and how little she had lost by his 
death, regarded her as a model wife. All who knew 
her attributed her retirement from the world to grief 
for her husband. Ah me! what wise judgments we 
pass on each other! 

Here, in her rooms, she remained, pursuing a life 
of asceticism—repentant, without hope of pardon; 
fulfilling the outward observances of religion without 
a particle of religious spirit, save an agonized peni- 
tence; guarding her dreadful secret with never- 
slumbering vigilance. 

I have often thought how horrible this life must 
have been. To be weighed down by the knowledge of 
her crime—to look forward constantly to the punish- 
ment of it—to watch every word she uttered, lest she 
should betray herself—to sleep and dream of detection 
—to wake and fear it—to pray, with the consciousness 
that Heaven was deaf to her cries—and to cling to this 
miserable life as delaying retribution! 

She lived for ten years after the disappearance of 
her husband; ten years of agony more poignant than 
man could ever inflict. When I saw her for the last 
time, she lay on her deathbed, an aged woman in 
appearance. The passionate fire of her youth had 
been superseded by an indescribably gloomy and con- 
strained expression. Never before had I seen such a 
sight, and I pray Heaven I may never see such an- 
other. Her countenance was that of a criminal 
awaiting doom. 

After her death, the successor of Sir Nicholas 
ordered that the suite occupied by her during her life 
should be refitted for the use of his wife. By his 
direction, the hangings were to be removed, and the 
rooms panelled with oak. Todo this, it was necessary 
that the cabinet I have mentioned should be removed, 
and, the key being nowhere to be found, it was bro- 
ken open. It contained a ghastly skeleton, robed in 
the dress worn by Sir Nicholas on the night of his 
disappearance, and an empty glass flacon with a 
silver top. 

* * * * * * * 

The discovery was hushed up, the skeleton re- 
moved, and buried in secrecy. None of the few who 
were present knew whose skeleton it was, nor how it 
vame there, save myself. Knowing all that I did 
respecting my lady, it needed but little consideration 
upon the matter tosolve the enigma. Most probably 
my lady, haunted by the fear of discovery, which in- 
variably follows ¢rime, had, upon her husband's death, 
by an exertion of strength with which only extreme 
terror could have endowed her, placed the body in the 
cabinet, to avoid the risk of a medical examination, 
and afterwards was never able to leave it, lest it should 
be discovered. 

Be this as it may, the witunes of the murder was 
sufficiently clear. 

That my lady, tempted beyond her strength, had 
released herself trom the bonds which held her in the 
manner I have described, does not admit of a duubt. 

The chambers were disused, and the door leading 
to them blocked up. No one has entered them since 
the day when the skeleton was carried out; no one, 
in all human probability, will ever enter them again. 
It is a sad story this—all the more sad because it is 
true; but there is an old proverb that truth is stranger 
than fiction. . 





RIOTS IN IRELAND. . 

In 1790, a deadly hostility long cherished between 
the Liberty Boys, or tailors and weavers of the 
Coombe, and the butchers of Ormond Market, Dub- 
lin, broke intoopen war. The battles often lasted two 
whole days, shops being closed, and all traffic and 
business suspended in the locality of the fight. The 
bridges were taken and retaken, and the combatants 
struggling up to Thomas street, and down again to 
the Broad-stone, left, as they ebbed and flowed, a 
wake of maimed and w led. The butchers used 
their broad sharp knives with all the dexterity of 
habit, not to stab, but to hough—that is, to lame their 
adversaries for life by cutting the back tendons of 
their legs. The Liberty Boys would sometimes play- 
fully retaliate by hanging the butchers they captured 
by the jaws to the hooks in their own meat-market. 
In these savage affrays, the students of Trinity Col- 
lege generally fought against the butchers. Ina 
certain battle, when the weavers had been driven 
back to their dens in the dirty Liberty, the butchers 
seized some under-graduates, and piiying their youth, 
and respecting their social rank, hung them on hooks 
in Ormond Market, each lad by the waistband of his 
breeches. 

These gownsmen, who were prompt to avenge 
the wrongs of their order, used to fight, and inflict 
mortal wounds too, with the heavy iron keys of their 
rooms, which they slung in thé sleeves or tails of 
their academic gowns. Any bailiff that dared to fol- 
low his victim intv the college quad., was instantly 
dragged tothe pump. They on one occasion nailed 
a bailiff by-the ears to this pump, at the express 
direction of one of the fellows, who happened to be 
passing at the time. . 











BOSTON ENCAMPMENT. 


A large number of Sir Knights assembled at the 
Azlem, Wednesday evening, October 17th, to elect 
officers for the ensuing year. Boston Encampment 
was never better represented than on that occasion. 
After the transaction of some important business, 
the following Sir 1 nights were elected to office: 

Eminent Commander—Sir Knight C. C. Dame. 

Generalissimo—Sir Knight Charles E. Powers. 

Captain General—Sir Knight Edward A. White. 

Prelate—Sir Knight Wm. Alger. 

Senior Warden—Sir Knight Wm. Sayward. 

Junior Warden—Sir Knight Henry Endicott. 

Treasurer—Sir Knight Benj. Tenney. 

Recorder—Sir Knight Solon Thornton. 

The Commander appointed the following named Sir 
Knights to office: 

Sword-Bearer—Sylvester Trull. 

Standard-Bearer—Henry C. Hunt. 

Warder—Samuel. Mason, Jr. 

First Guard—lL. H. Thomas, Jr. 

Second Guard—Samuel W. Clifford. 

Third Guard—C. F. Lotts. 

Armorer—Eben F. Gay. 

The Past Commander, Sir Knight Wiseman Mar- 
shall, declined a re-nomination. The quarterages 
were raised fromg_$2.00 to $5.00. The Encampment 
now numbers nearly five hundred members. It has 
lost six by death, during the past year, and about 
eighteen have withdrawn. Its financial matters are 
in excellent order. 





A MAGNIFICENT MASONIC CHART.—Brother J. T. 
Hill, uf Joseph Warren Lodge, has prepared and copy- 
righted a Masonic chart that is the finest thing of 
the kind we have everseen. It is done in the best 
style of Bufford’s lithography, handsomely colored, 
and illustrates in the most picturesque and beautiful 
manner the first three degrees in Masonry. It is 
highly ornamented, and after being framed will grace 
any wall on which it may be placed. The emblems 
are simply and harmoniously presented, and their 
associative progression so clearly given, that the chart 
may serve as an efficient reminder of the various steps 
that have been taken, and impart a degree of satis- 
factiun not felt outside the masonic precinct. That 
the work will be well received by the Fraternity, we 
have notadoubt. It may be had of Pollard, Court 
street. 





KENTUCKY MAsonry.—The Grand Lodge of the 
Masons of Kentucky recently met, and two hundred 
and seventy-two Masonic Lodges were represented. 
Grand Master Williams reports Masonry flourishing 
in the State. The treasury contains $65,766. 

GRAND COMMANDERY OF NEW YORK. 

The fifty-third annual conclave of this, the largest 
body of Knights Templar in the country, was held 
last week at Syracuse. The representation was the 
largest ever convened under the auspices of this organ- 
ization, thirty subordinate commanderies being repre- 
sented by their delegates, in addition to Grand and 
Past Grand Officers, and visiting Sir Knights. The 
opening ceremonies were creditably given, according 
to the Welch or standard drill, and were rendered 
more effective by the fact that every Sir Knight was 
equipped in the regulation uniform. . 

The address of the Grand Commander was very 
brief, aud wholly confined to local topics. He decided 
that it is competent for any well-informed Sir Knight 
to confer the Orders, in presence and by authority of 
the Cowander or his representative in a regular 
Commandery, and that, in deciding questions of terri- 
torial jurisdiction, the distance by the most direct 
travelled route is to govern. 

The reports of the financial officers demonstrated a 
most healthy state of funds, there being in facta 
sufficient surplus from last year to. mure than pay all 
the expenses of the present conclave, and leave its 
heavy receipts untouched. A warrant was granted 
for a new Commandery, to be located at Schenectady, 
and known as St. George, No. 37. The report on cor- 
reepondence revealed the fact that throughout the 
country the Order has been in the enjoyment of a 
high degree of prosperity. On the recommendation 
of this committee, one hundred dollars were given to 
aid the Portland sufferers. The constitution was so 
amended as to require that at least one week shall 
elapse between the conferring of the orders, unless by 
special dispensation. 

The following officers were elected and duly in- 
stalled: R. E. Sir Pearson Mundy, Grand Com- 
mander; R. E. Sir Jobn A. Lefferts, D. Grand Com- 
mander; E. Sir H. Clay Preston, G. G.; E. Sir George 
Babcock, G. C. G.; Rev. Sir Chas. H. Piatt, G. Pre- 
late; Sir Chris. G. Fox, G. S. W.; Sir Jas. McCreedie, 
G. J. W.; Sir Jno. S. Perry, G. Treas.; Sir Rob’t 
Macoy, G. Recorder; Sir Frank L. Stowell, G. S. B.; 
Sir Wm. B. Crandall, G. Swd. B.; Sir Mead Belden, 
G. Warder. 

The committee appointed last year to procure and 
present to R. D. Sir Orrin Welch, P. G. C., a suitable 
testimonial, made thcir report in the shape of a ser- 
vice of silver, and a beautifully engrossed and framed 
series of resolutions. The presentation address was 
made by Sir John W. Simons, and a very neat re- 








sponse made by the honored recipient. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WORLD LOGIC. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


O, the world goes turning on, 
*’Neath a sky-umbrella! 
Who possesses happiness, 
Always wants to sell her! 
Who have fame, and wealth, and love, 
Offer all to buy her; 
And she flies the further off, 
As the bids get higher. 


So each mortal tries to climb, 
Stepping on his brother; 

While a third mounts over him, 
Holding up another. 

Hurry-scurry, all the time! 
Scramble, tumbtle,.ever! 

“ Run and get the good of life; 

Get it now or never."’ 


Every wrangler tries to seize 
Some odd end or handle 

Of the world-machine, to hold 
His especial candle. 

And a neighbor blows it out, 
Hastening to replace it 

With his own; judging that this 
Better far will grace it. 


Marked on individual brows 
May be seen a label 

(More or less it has been borne 
Since Cain murdered Abel). 

‘Tis a motto short and sweet, 
Though it be laconic; 

He who heeds it not will see 
Stars (not astronomic). 


“Number One!"* ‘tis very brief; 

Only two words in it; 

Yet, go where you will, the world 
In your ears will din it. 

We are all balloons—the gas 
Of the world inflates us; 

By the quantity we hold, 
Brother critics rate us. 


For the gas is nothing, friend, 
Nothing but ambition; 

So, who holds the most, will gain 
Loftiest position. 

Says a contradicting voice, 

* Love will raise me higher!"’ 

Well—you 'll think you ‘ve entered heaven, 
Though you'll get no higher! 


And if you should rise, ah me! 
What a fall, O Roman! 

Though creation's lords have been 
Lifted by a woman, é 

‘Tis not common—do not risk 
Your salvation on it; 

Trust me, she ‘ll desert you, friend, 
For the next new bonnet! 


Just adopt the label, friend; 
Try the good “ ambition;"’ 
Say, ‘“‘ Each mortal, for himself, 
Must perform his mission; 
And that mission is, to get— 
(Who pretends to doubt it ?) 
To get power in the world: 
We can't live without it!’ 


“The end justifies the means.”’ 
“Wrong is right,’’ exactly! 
Pack worl-maxiins in your brain 
Till they fit compactly. 

So the world prepares itself 
To become immortal; 

Why not fit yourself, my friend, 
For the higher portal ? 





Cwritten for The Flag of our Union.} 


RICHMOND IN 1863. 


A fight with the women.—Stonewall Jackson's funeral. 

THE spring of 1863 was fairly advanced when an 
extraordinary affair took place in Richmond. This 
was the famous bread riot, about which so many 
fictitious statements appeared in the newspapers of 
the day. I witnessed the entire affair, and 1 know 
that the following account of it is correct. 

I had heard on the day befvre that there had been 
a meeting of women of the lower class in one ot the 
suburbs of the city, at which it was resolved to de- 
mand bread from the authorities, and, if it should be 
refused, to proceed to take it by force. I paid no 
attention to the story, believing it to be one of the 
rumors for which Richmond was then famous. I 
went down town, as usual, in the morning, and had 
forgotten all about the women, when a friend ad- 
vised me to go up to the Capitol Square, if I wished 
to “see some fun.” He explained to me what was 


going on, and [ at once hurried to the Square to see 
the affair. 





1 found a large crowd of excited women around the 
steps of the Capitol, from which Governor Letcher 
was haranguing them. He told them that he had no 
bread to give them, that their conduct was inexcu- 
sable, that if they did not immediately disperse, and 
return to their homes, he would have the whole party 
arrested. This reply was received with angry cries, 
curses and threats. The crowd, which was increas- 
ing every moment, then repaired to the Washington 
Monument. There they were addressed by their 
leader, @ woman named Jackson—called by the mob, 
Stonewall Jackson. This woman advised the crowd 
to “go down town, and help themselves.” Acting 
upon her advice they passed out of the Square, and 














x the direction of the lower part of the city. 











A large number of citizens had been drawn to the | firing a shot; but they were not called out until a 


Square, as lookers on, and upto this moment, all} large amount of property had been destroyed, and 


had regarded the affair as a good joke. 
after leaving the Square, formed a line, and marched 
off, followed by a large crowd, who greeted all their 
movements with shouts of laughter. 

Upon their arrival at Cary street, the joke assumed 
@ very serious form. A rush was made at a com- 
mission house, but the clerks managed to shut and 
bar the doors in time. Axes were then produced, and 
the windows demolished in a few minutes. The 
doors were forced, and the crowd poured into the 
store. Its contents were soon in the street. Halfan 
hour sufficed to empty two stores on this street, and 
the crowd then passed into Main street, and attacked 
ashoe store. Windows were broken, and shoes and 
boots thrown into the street. A dry goods store 
shared the same fate, and it seemed that the entire 
square would be plundered. A large number of men 
had now joined the women, and many others who did 
not join them, cheered them on in their vile work. 

I had heard it said that a detachment of State 
troops had been ordered from the barracks in the 
upper portion of the city, to put down the riot. I 
watched for them anxiously; but they did not make 
their appearance, although it had been more than an 
hour since the first attack on the stores in Cary 
street. A prominent citizen, Colonel ——, called for 
volunteers to put down the riot. I could not resist 
the impulse and joined his party. As soon as we had 
collected a force of about a hundred men, we threw 
ourselves between the crowd and the stores, and after 
a hard struggle succeeded in driving them off. I 
caught an old Irish v , and end ed to force 
her away from a window she was trying to reach. 

“ You shall not go there,” Icried. ‘‘ Go away, or 
I'll take you to prison.” 

Let me alone, ye villin,” she shrieked, frantically. 
“Let me alone. I’ve six childther at home, a starv- 
in’, an’ I'll be d—d if I don’t have a silk dress.” 

I laughed outright, but managed to keep her from 
the window. 

One poor fellow who endeavored tocapture the wo- 
man, Jackson, had his head split open by her axe. 

For another hour we had a hard struggle to keep 
the wretches from the stores. We made our last at- 
tempt at a grocery near the old market, where we 
succeeded in making a number of arrests. Here sev- 
eral gentlemen endeavored to stay the progress of 
the riot by buying off those engaged in it. The 
President of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
an estimable gentleman, but one unfit to deal with 
such affairs, called for subscriptions to raise food for 
those who claimed to be suffering. A large sum was 
raised in a few minutes. Governor Letcher and 
President Davis even went so far as to address the 
rioters, and beg them to disperse. Though not a 
citizen of Richmond, I blushed for the shame- 
ful weakness of the authorities. The ball and bay- 
onet are the proper remedies for such disorders. 

Glancing down the street, I saw a steady line of 
troops advancing at the double qtiick. They were 
late, but not too late. They halted as they came up. 
At their head was an officer, an old man, from whose 
face I saw that there would be no trifling with the 
riot, now. The troops could have been on the ground 
sooner, but they had been kept back by the au- 
thorities. 

“My friends,” cried the officer, as his men halted, 
“Tam ordered to clear thisstreet. I shalldoso. In 
three minutes my men will charge through the 
atreet. If you do not disperse you must take the 
consequences.” 

The mob hesitated for a moment, then moved back 
slowly, followed by the troops. Soon the pace grew 
quicker, and at last the crowd broke and scattered in 
all directions. 

A great deal of damage was done by the rioters, 
and much property was lost. The greater portion of 
the persons engaged in it were not at all in want. 
Their sole object was plunder, and of that they se- 
cured a large amount. I saw quite a pretty young 
woman in charge of a policeman. She was dressed 
handsomely, and wore a profusion of finery. Just 
where the policeman held her wrist, was a splendid 
gold bracelet. I was told that she was the wife of a 
workman in one of the government workshops, and 
was in very comfortable circumstances. She had 
loaded a cart with plunder enough to stock a small 
grocery, and was making off with it when she was 
caught. Mrs. Jackson, the leader of the riot, wasa 
market woman, and, if I may judge by the exorbi- 
tant prices charged for provisions by her class, must 
have had money. One poor fellow, who volunteered 
to assist in putting down the outbreak, found his 
wife engaged in it. As he saw her, he burst into 
tears of shame, and, seizing her, carried her off in no 
very gentle manner. 

During the riot I noticed that very few persons ap- 
peared to care for provisions. The principal efforts 
seemed to be directed to securing articles of luxury, 
and against only a few persons marked by the leader. 

When the disturbance was over, provisions were 
distributed in great quantities from the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. I saw many 
persons, who were thus supplied, throw what was 
given them into the street, where it was trodden in 
the mud. 

There was little or no suffering in Richmond at the 
time of the riot; and if there had been, the excellent 
system of charities pursued there would have been 
sufficient to meet the evil. The riot was the work of 
infamous wretches, whose only object was >lunder. 
It was allowed, through the incompetency of the 
authorities, to pass from the ludicrous to the out- 
rageous. A handful of troops did quell it without 





The women, | 





the-city disgraced by the mob. Much more impor- 
tance was attached to the affair than it deserved. 

The great event of the spring of 1863, was the death 
of Lieutenant General Jackson, or Stonewall Jack- 
son as he was better known. Indeed, so rarely was 
he called anything but ‘ Stonewall,” that some in- 
nocent fellow addressed an application to “ Lienten- 
ant General Stone W. Jackson.” 

The battles on the Rapidan came off in May. The 
battle of the Wilderness, which began the Chancel- 
lorsville campaign, was planned and executed by 
General Jackson, and had he lived a few hours longer, 
would have resulted in the destruction of General 
Hooker’s army. Towards dark, however, he rode 
forward to ascertain the position of the Federal army, 
having previously ordered his men te refrain from 
firing “ unless cavalry approached from the direction 
ofthe enemy.” This order was fatal to him, for as 
he was riding back to his own lines, accompanied by 
a considerable escort, he was fired upon by a brigade 
of North Carolinians, and severely wounded in three 
places. He fell to the ground, and was in this help- 
less state exposed to a terrible fire from both sides, 
and the Federal troops once charged and then re- 
treated over his body as he lay on the ground. It is 
surprising that he was not trampled to death in the 
rush. His wound in the arm required the imme- 
diate amputation of that member. This, however, 
would not have been fatal, had he not been afflicted 
in another way. Onthe night previous to the battle, 
he had generously deprived himself of covering, to 
protect one of his aids from the night dews, and had 
contracted a severe cold, which, after the amputa- 
tion of his arm, developed itself as pneumonia. His 
system was then too weak to resist the disease, and 
on the afternoon of the 10th of May, he expired peace- 
fully. His wounds were doing well at the time; and 
his death was caused by p ia. The incident: 
of his last days and his death were most touching. 
They revealed him in a new character. He was no 
longer the great hero of many victories; in that su- 
preme time he was only an humble Christian... It 
wasin mercy to him that God took him. He was 
not to witness the downfall of his cause. He died in 
the fullness of his fame, mourned by his friends, and 
honored by his foes. It is greatly to the credit of the 
North, that at his death nothing but the voice of 
praise was heard. 

The news of the wounding of General Jackson car- 
ried great grief with it throughout thecountry. The 
people were filled with alarm. He was their great 
hero, their great champion, and they could not 
realize that he was in danger of being taken from 
them. The great victory was considered too dearly 
purchased. Men did not hesitate to say that their 
army had better have been defeated, than that Jack- 
son should die. A long and anxious week of sus- 
pense passed away; and at last, when all were 
somewhat prepared for it, the news came that the 
idol of the South was no more. 

The first information of the death of General 
Jackson was telegraphed to the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and then hurried all over the land, carrying 
sorrow with it, wherever it went. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, it was announced 
that the remains of General Jackson would reach 
Richmond during the day, and the mayor of the 
city at once requested all persons to suspend busi- 
ness after ten o’clock, as a mark of respect to the 
dead. All stores, workshops, the government de- 
partments, and all places in which labor was per- 
formed, were promptly closed. Flags were bung at 
half-mast, and a deep silence reigned over the cap- 
ital of Virginia. Large crowds filled the streets, and, 
in spite of the intense heat, patiently awaited the 
arrival of the cars from Fredericksburg. 

At a little after four o’clock, the special train, con- 
taining the precious burden, moved slowly into the 
city amid the mournful tolling of bélls. 

Atthe depot the coffin was removed from the cars, 
and conveyed ‘to the mansion of the Governor of 
Virginia. It was escorted there by a large procession 
of citizens and soldiers. The remains were deposited 
in the governor’s reception parlor. The lid of the 
coffin was removed, the new flag of the confederacy, 
which had never been used before, was thrown over 
it, and a laurel wreath placed on the lifeless breast. 

The friends of the deceased were allowed to visit 
the remains during the afternoon and evening. The 
grounds around the governor’s mansion were throng- 
ed with persons seeking permission to visit the body; 
but with a few exceptions, they were refused. 
Through the courtesy of one of the governor’s aids, I 
was permitted to pass into the parlor. Very few 
persons were present when I entered, and these 
seemed to be dear friends. 

I had known General Jackson previous to the war, 
but had not seen him since the beginning of hostili- 
ties. The only change that I noticed in his features, 
was, that they appeared somewhat smaller than in 
life. They had still the firm, calm look that I had 
always noticed there; but what struck me most was 
the expression of deep sadness that rested upon 
them. Could it have been possible that as this great 
spirit passed into eternity, it was saddened by the 
knowledge that all its labors had been in vain? 

He was a young man—he was only thirty-nine 
years of age—and I could scarcely believe, as I stood 
by him, that I was gazing upon the lifeless form that 
once enshrined the most transcendent genius of the 
war. Neither friend nor foe can bring aught against 
him. His life was as pure and as spotless as his 
genius. Those who condemn his cause, cannot but 
admire him. Such a man honors both sections. 





North and South may alike claim a share in the glory 
that surrounds his name. He wasa true specimen of 
the American soldier; and it is gratifying to the disin~ 
terested observer to know that some of the most earn- 
est tributes to the great soldier were made by those, 
who during his lifetime strove hard to conquer 
him, 

Daring the night the body was embalmed, and 
placed in a metallic coffin, 

It was hoped that General Jackson would be buried 
in Hollywood Cemetery, a beautiful place of inter- 
ment, situated on the river, a short distance above 
the city. There were the graves of two of the Presi- 
dents of the United States—Monroe and Tyler—and 
of many distinguished men; and there, too, it was 
hoped would rest the remains of Stonewall Jackson. 
But the general, previous to his death, had expressed 
a wish to be buried ‘‘ in Lexington, in the valley of 
Virginia,” and his family had decided to carry out 
his request. 

On Tuesday morning I rose early. From the morn- 
ing papers, I learned that the remains would be car- 
ried from the governor’s mansion, through the city, 
to the capitol, and there laid in state. ‘ 

Early in the morning, business called me to the 
lower part of the city. At the Danville depot, I saw 
about fifteen hundred prisoners of war, who had 
been captured during Colonel Streight’s raid into 
Georgia. They were scattered about the depot, un- 
der a small guard, and many were exchanging their 
‘‘greenbacks” for Confederate money, and buying 
bread and sausages. They did not receive anything 
like a fuir return for their money, but were literally 
fleeced by the venders of the articles. On my way 
“up town,” I stopped on the steps of the post-office, 
to see the prisoners taken at Chancellorsville pass 
by. There were upwards of three thousand of them. 
They were fine-looking fellows, and seemed undaunt- 
ed by their misfortunes. Poor fellows, they had a 
sad future before them. 

About ten o’clock crowds began to assemble in the 
streets, and in a short time every place where a foot- 
hold could be had, was occupied. Being with alady, 
I managed to secure an excellent position in the bal- 
cony of the American Hotel, from which I could over- 
look the entire street. 

At twelve o’clock a commotion in the immense 
crowd below, told me that the procession had com- 
menced moving. It turned into Main street, from 
Governor street. It was headed by an excellent 
military band, which filled the air with its solemn 
strains. Then came three regiments of Virginia in- 
fantry, followed by Major General Pickett and staff, 
mounted. After them a battery of stx Parrott guns; 
and then the hearse. The sides of this vehicle were 
of glass, and displayed the coffin. It was shrouded in 
the new flag, and upon it lay a wreath of laurel and 
the sword of the hero. The hearse was drawn by 
eight horses with sable plumes—each horse being led 
by a groom. Among the pall bearers were Major 
General Ewell, Brigadier Generals Winder, Churcb- 
hill, Corse, Stuart (G. H.) Kemper, and Garnett of 
the southern army, and Admiral F.-rrest of the 
navy. Afterthe hearse, General Jackson’s servant, 
an old negro, led the favorite horse of the dead war- 
rior, It wasanhoble animal, and had not been long 
in his possession. 
general through the greater portion of his ca'upaignes, 
and which had become as famous as its rider, him- 
self, was a raw-boned old hack—the very picture of 
hard times. Following the horse were a few mem- 
bers of the old ‘‘ Stonewall brigade.” Then came a 
long line of officials, both civil and military, includ- 
ing the President of the Confederacy and the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, some on foot, and some in car- 
riages. 

It was, indeed asolemn scene. The densely crowd- 
ed streets were filled with sounds of weeping; a 
deep gloom hung over the city. Such universal 
grief had not been witnessed in Virginia for years. 
An old lady, who had lived during the Revolution, 
told me she had not seen such an outbreak since the 
death of Washington. 

After being borne through the principal streets, 
the body was conducted to the Capitol, and laid in 
state in the Hall of the Confederate House of Rep- 
resentatives. Here it was viewed by all who wished 
to see it. More than twenty thousand persons availed 
themselves of this privilege. The deepest sadness 
reigned through the city during the day, and busi- 
ness of all kinds was entirely suspended. 

On Wednesday morning the remains were taken 
from Richmond in a special train, and conveyed to 
Lynchburg, from which place they were carried to 
Lexington by the canal. On Thursday afternoon 
they reached Lexington. They were met at the 
canal by the Corps of Cadets, the Professors of the 
Institute, and a number of citizens. 

The body of General Jackson was placed in the old 
lecture room that had once been his. Two years be- 
fore, he had left it an humble and almost unknown 
man; now he returned to it with the hero’s laurel 
wreath encircling his brows. With the exception of 
the heavy mourning drapery with which it was hung, 
the room was just as he had leftit. It had not been 
used during his absence. The body was deposited in 
front of the chair in which he used to sit, and a guard 
of honor placed over it. The next day, the 15th of 
May, his body was buried in the cemetery at Lex- 
ington, where rest the remains of his first wite and 
child. 





“Why,” said the beau, * you are neither sugar nor 
salt: rain will not burt you.” ‘No, but we are 
*lasses,” sail the lady. The gentleman sent for an 





umbrella right off. 
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DE PROFUNDIS 
She has left me alone in my sorr 
Tho maid with the fathomless 
And her heart was betrothed to 
Ere the tear of our parting wa 


Ah, youth was my bane, little Ci 
And razors no comfort can bri: 

For my whiskers are a'l in pros» 
My moustache je a pitiful thir 


She knew that I loved her to m 
And youth made my passion & 
O, had she but waited a little— 
It was merely a matter of tim 


I'd have poured out my soul in 
Written sonnets and songs by 
And swamped these dear magazi. 
With a ficod of poetical lore! 
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MONSIEUR DELA. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSE. 

THERE were four long rows of ¢ 
different degrees of demureness, waii 
ance 0° the new principal. They wi 
therefore they laid aside their usual 
quietness, and sat with a false appea: 
ness, letting stray glances take the p 
lips that usually did so much talking. 

Mrs. Wayne, their preceptress, a . 
who had married an American, was » 
she had sent for her brother to coi 
place. He had for several years con 
at home, in the neighborhood of Bo: 
now away on a long vacation, which . 
a visit to bis sister, by ramblings over 
she lived. 

The smaller girls near the front wi 
get restless, and to buzz to each othe ‘ 
clicking stroke of heels was heard i. 1 
general, just perceptible movement i: 
that the girls believed this was | 
expected. 

The door opened, and a slight man 
in one hand, a small Bible in the 
looked at him. Florence Marvell, a 
old, very small, and slight, and fair, 
school—that is, when she chose—put 
which she had been reading to while 
and because she was very much inter: 
looked at the new master, and saw a 
Therein she disagreed with all the 01. 
see no beauty in that smal) man, w 
plexion, long black hair, broad brow 
gether too large. His mouth was e: 
by an enormous moustache of a tay 
girls thought he was dressed rather 
paring him with the sprucely-array: 
the theological seminary opposite. 

* He is very ugly,” said the girl » 
Florence. 

On the contrary, I think him the 
I ever saw,” was the reply. 

The girl uttered an exclamation « 
said: 

“Very likely, when your taste lea: 
Fred Langley has the appearance oi 

The conversation was suspended b) 
mencing to read the Scriptures, whi: 
to with a great semblance of devout 
was impossible to tell. His voice v 
melodious, with but little foreign ac 

Soon the pupils were separated 
recitation rooms, only the advan 
remaining in the large school-roo:: 
was one who stopped. 

Monsieur had noticed this slen 
large gray eyes, and the air of pro: 
and her manner irritated, while it 
She read ffuently in his native to 
mistakes, and giving him no oppo 
her. He began to wish very muc' 
speak to her, and watched closely 
angry that lhe found none. 

At last, and he pounced upon her, 

** Mademoiselle gives the wrong a 
again.” 

There seemed a little tone of triu: 
that sent a flush of vexation to F. 
She looked up with flashing eyes. 

“Monsieur mistakes. I gave i 
said, quickly. 

The mdster looked at her in utt 
and the class, with that minglin 
satisfaction, expected a scene, for 
well Fiarence Marvell’s impetuous 
they had detected the impatience 
the master. 

His swarthy face grew crimson \ 
and his indignation, but he said 
coldly: e 

“ You will please give the accent « 
is but one other way to give it, 80} 

The flush had left the girl’s | 
positively angry with his tone and 
she was convinced she was right. 

+ “Any other manner is a patois | 
I refuse to give it,” she replied. 

Monsieur looked as if be would L 
this girl, but he said, sneeringly: 

“+ In that case, the next lady will | 
employ corporal punishment in t 
ladies.” 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 


She has left me alone in my sorrow, 
The maid with the fathomless eye— 
And her heart was betrothed to another, 
Ere the tear of our parting was dry. 


Ah, youth was my bane, little Cupid! 
And razors no comfort can bring; 

For my whiskers are a'! in prospective, 
My moustache is a pitiful thirg. 


She knew that I loved her to madress, 
And youth made my passion sublime; 
O, had she but waited a little— 
It was merely a matter of time— 


I'd have poured out my soul in her praises, 
Written sonnets and songs by the score, 

And swamped these dear magazine pages 
With a ficod of poetical lore! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MONSIEUR DELAVAN. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





THERE were four long rows of girls seated with 
different degrees of demureness, waiting the appear- 
ance o° the new principal. They were very curious, 
therefore they laid aside their usual fluttering un- 
quietness, and sat with a false appearance of staid- 
ness, letting stray glances take the place of the rapid 
lips that usually did so much talking. 

Mrs. Wayne, their preceptress, a French woman 
who had married an American, was seriously ill, and 
she had sent for her brother to come and take her 
place. He had for several years conducted a school 
at home, in the neighborhood of Bordeaux, and was 
now away on a long vacation, which he improved by 
a visit to bis sister, by ramblings over the State where 
she lived. 

The smaller girls near the front were beginning to 
get restless, and to buzz to each other, when a quick, 
clicking stroke of heels was heard in the ball, and a 
general, just perceptible movement in the room told 
that the girls believed this was he whom they 
expected. 

The door opened, and a sligkt man entered, his hat 
in one hand, a small Bible in the other. They all 
looked at him. Florence Marvell, a girl twenty years 
old, very small, and slight, and fair, the spirit of the 
school—that is, when she chose—put up “ Consuelo,” 
which she had been reading to while away the time, 
and because she was very much interested init. She 
looked at the new master, and saw a handsome man. 
Therein she disagreed with all the others, who could 
see no beauty in that smal] man, with sallow com- 
plexion, long black hair, broad brow, and eyes alto- 
gether too large. His mouth was entirely concealed 
by ah enormous moustache of a tawny black. The 
girls thought he was dressed rather carelessly, com- 
paring him with the sprucely-arrayed young men of 
the theological seminary opposite. 

* He is very ugly,” said the girl who sat next to 
Florence. 

“On the contrary, I think him the handsomest man 
l ever saw,” was the reply. 

The girl uttered an exclamation of surprise, then 
said: 

“Very likely, when your taste leads you to think 
Fred Langley has the appearance of an ape.” 

The conversation was ded by i com- 
mencing to read the Scriptures, which were listened 
to with a great semblance of devoutness, how real it 
was impossible to tell. His voice was very soft and 
melolious, with bat litt!e foreign accent. 

Soon the pupils were separated in the different 
recitation ro ms, only the advanced French class 
remaining in the large school-room, and Florence 
was one who stopped. 

Monsieur bad noticed this slender girl with the 
large gray eyes, and the air of proud nonchalance, 
and ber manner irritated, while it interested him. 
She read ffuently in his native tongue, making no 
mistakes, and giving him no opportunity to correct 
her. He began to wish very much for a chance to 
speak to her, and watched closely, growing almost 





The next pupil took up the sentence, and Florence 
sat very still, a convulsion of anger throbbing in her 


heart. During the remainder of the recitation there | 


was no word addressed to her. 
At intermission, she stood by the window, when 
one of the girls came up to her, exclaiming: 


“ You are the greatest child for getting into scrapes, | man. 
Floy. You'll be in disgrace until you yiekl the point.” j 


At that moment, monsieur came along the walk 
outside, and glancing up at the window, saw the 


haughty, handsome tace, that recalled the scene of | patience as well as she could, she turned from him, 


the morning. He took off his hat, with a smile so 
genial and sweet, that, some way, Florence felt her 
angerdeparting. Directly his step was heard outside, 
and he came hurriedly in, and walked up to her, 
saying: 

“T have to beg ten thousand pardons of made- 
moiselle. She was correct this morning. Itwasa 
patois pronunciation that I insisted upon, and you 
gave the Parisian accent.” 

The astonishment of Florence was such that she 
could not for the moment say anything. Monsieur 
saw the coldness vanishing from her face, and he 
turned away with a glow in his heart so strange that 
he could hardly recognize himself. Theinnumerable 
annoyances to which he was subject that day could 
not entirely suiue the warmth with which he 
remembered how the face of his pupil had melted 
from its prondness. 

In a week more Florence entered upon her duties 
as teacher in the seminary, a situation for which she 
had been fitting with the enthusiasm of poverty and 
an independent spirit. Working with ardor, she yet 
felt some vague melancholy, which her occupation 
could notdriveaway. It was, perhaps, that dejection 
which so often comes to those alone in the world— 
the feeling of utter lovelessness—and yet there was 
that about her which was indescribably attractive, 
and she did not lack for friends, among them an 
enthusiastic admirer, whose devotion would have 
satisfied the most exacting heart. It was a problem 
among the girls of the school, whether John Rathven 
would succeed in his suit; had the pupils been mas- 
culine students, there would probably have been 
oyster suppers pending the decision. 

Monsieur Delavan had not been long at the school 


before he became aware of the attentions of one of 


the divinity students opposite to his new teacher. He 
had always a contempt for divinity students, and 
this discovery did not change that feeling. 

** Mademoiselle has some very kind friend,” said a 
voice behind F! , as she stooped over her desk 
to inhale the perfame of a bouquet of flowers, which, 
by some unseen hand, was renewed every morning. 
There was the lingering scent of a cigar also, about 
the room, and Florence could not but guess whose 
cigar. 

She looked up with a fleeting biush, to encounter 
the large eyes of monsieur fixed with such devout 
admiration and kindness upon her face, that her 
blush deepened. 

“Is it some fairy who brings these?” he asked, 
lifting the bouquet, and daintily touching the green 
leaves. 

Hardly had he spoken, when his fingers caused a 
note, concealed in the flowers, to fall to the floor. It 





was superscribed in large, handsome chirography, | 
and monsieur’s eyes burned with a ditferent light as 


he picked it up and laid it on the desk, saying, 
sarcastically: 

“4 most romantic manner of corresponding. One 
would fancy you were immured in some castle, and 
your chevalier could only send his epistles in this 
way. I wish you good-morning.” 

Florence was too angry to return his salutation. 


and she did not attempt it. And she was surprised 


that she should be more vexed that Ruthven should 
have sent his note in that fantastic way, than she 
was at the impoliteness of monsieur. She could 
hardly enjoy the exquisiteness of the bouquet, and 
she felt an indefinable sense of indignation all the 
rest of the day. 

She did not see monsieur again for a week; then, 
walking slowly at twilight along the poplar avenue, 


she was suddenly joined by Ruthven, who persistently 


ignored her cokiness. 


| with me?” continued Rathven, half despairing as he 


| decision,” she responded absently, her eyes looking 





saw the pale, pre-occupied face of the girl. 
“Certainly; I see no reason fur changing my 


| towards the glitter of the lake between the trees. 
“ When I go away to-morrow ?” insisted the young 


An angry light flashed in the girl’s eyes: she felt it 
impossible to listen t» him longer; every word, every 
tone of his voice irritated her. Controlling her im- 


saying: 

“It is useless to urge me. Is it not enough that I 
tell you it is best that I should not go?” 

Florence could not easily forget the pleading, dis- 
appointed face that lookel for a moment in hers; 
then he said “ good-by,” and walked away. 

She walked slowly down the path that wound 
towards the little lake, the scene of many hours of 
rowing, when she had sped swiftly over its surface, 
or floated in that dreamy idlesse which is so sweet 
upon the water, in summer days, to youthful hearts 
pulsating with that semmer’s warmth. 

The young girl took off her hat, and pushed back 
the fair hair from her pale forehead. In her eyes was 
the gloom of some indefinable sorrow. 

“Why am [ at this moment so unhappy?” she 
murmured, “with an unhappiness so strange, that 
it seems only the next thing to profound delight?” 


Farin the soft purple of the east, the moon was 
rising, so large, so mild and calm-faced, that the sight 
of it unconsciously quieted the sad of Fi 
The sweet beauty of the night entered her beart, and 
she strove to put from her the restless thoughts which 
possessed her. 

The little row boat, which was her own special 
property, lay moored close to her feet, as she had 
paused on the sandy shore of the pond. She stepped 
into it, and pushed off upon the dark clearness of the 
lake, her heart bounding as she did so with the free- 
dom which water cannot fail of giving. Out in the 
middle of the lake, she paused in her rowing, and 
put up her oars, giving herself up to the Undine who 
should woo her. She leaned back upon the seat, 
resting her head upon ber hand, her eyes watching 
the swift changing diamonds her boat caused. 

A voice from the shore exclaimed: 

* It iscertainly Miss Marvell!” then louder, “ What 
are you playing? The ‘ Lady of Shalott?’” 

It was the voice of one of the young ladies, and she 
was accompanied by one of the ubiquitous divinity 
students. 

“ Miss Marvell will have no opportunity to play so 
forsaken a part,” gallantly said the young gentleman, 
while Florence sat upright, and replied: 

“T was at an assignation with the water spirits; 
why did you disturb me?” 

* You are a disobedient child,” pursued the young 
lady on the shore. “Don’t you know it’s against 
the rules for teachers or pupils to go out on the pond 
in the evening? I advise you to come in.” 

“Thad forgotten; but now I am here, I shall not 
return directly,” was the response of Florence, as she 
commenced rowing in an opposite direction. 

The couple sauntered cff, leaving Florence grateful | 
for solitude again. She rowed towards the far end of 
the lake, where the moonlight, piercing the trees of 
the shore, fell in fiakes on the water. 

Suddenly, a few rods away, just on the verge of the 
flickering tree shalow—that shadow which the low 
moon made exten: far on the water—Florence was 
aware of another boat, rowed slowly by a man who 
was alone, and who used the oars as if but very little 
acquainted with their use. 

The broad-brimmed panama gave to the face a still 
more Southern aspect; the dark face which Florence 
instantly recognized, although it was partially turned 
from her. 

She knew the boat to be an old one, almost entirely 
out of use the present summer, and she imagined 
rightly that his ignorance of such matters had been 
the cause of his taking it when others were at his 
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disposal. He was rowing towards a part of the lake 
where lay concealed the treacherous ‘‘ snags,” s0 
fatal to a boat, particularly when guided by an inex- 
perienced oarsman. 


Florence smiled at his imperative tone, while her 
heart thrilled at the ill concealed tenderness of it. 

“T can row ashore,” she said; “it would be but 
short work, if we could go directly across here, but 
unfortunately we must go a longer way, and you will 
become very much fatigued, as I shall be obliged to 
go slowly.” 

She laid her hat on the seat, and bent to her work 
with a will, and her face grew flushed with the exer- 
cise, her eyes glowed, not alone with the work. 

She did not look back, but she saw the gleam of 
that pale hand on the boat's side; she felt witha 
power that almost terrified her, whom she was saving. 
She dared not stop to recover breath, lest monsieur 
might think the labor too severe, and recklessly let 
go his hold. 

At last, with a sigh of relief, she heard the boat 
grate on the sands, and she sank back unconscicus, 
utterly exhausted, nearly as mach from the excite- 
ment as from the exertion. 

Delavan sprang on shore, and drew the boat up 
higher; then he took the slight form of the girl in bis 
arms, and carried her to the green bank which sloped 
to the water. The quick throbbing pulses were now 
supernaturally still, for Flerence had fainted; not 
until the danger to Delavan was over, did she discover 
how intense had been her interest, how severe her 
labor. 

The man knelt down, holding her on his arm, her 
head upon his shonider, the unbound, beautiful hair 
floating against his face, mingling with the black 
locks dripping with the water of the lake. 

The mercurial Frenchman’s heart and imagination 
were fiercely alive. He had been strangely attracted 
to this girl weeks ago, when he saw her first, and the 
feeling had grown far beyonda mere attraction. With 
this tempestuous temperament, he had been painfully 
jealous of the attentions of young Ruthven, but now, 
at this moment, when he felt for the first time the 
touch of this girl’s hand, her breath sighing over his 
lips, he forgot everything buat that he was near her, 
that he loved her with a love powerful as sudden. 

Florence opened her eyes to meet the burning gaze 
fixed upon her, and that look restored her instantly 
to quick, pulsating life; the blood no longer flowed 
coldly through her veins. Fora second of time she 
remained on his arm, returning that glance that held 
both eyesand soul tohim. Then she raised ber head 
and covered her fiushing face with her hands, 
ashamed and. frightened that she had revealed so 
much to this man, who had spoken no word of love 
to her. 

She rose feebly, and stood leaning against a slender 
maple, supporting herself with one arm round its 
stem. He stood beside her, not noticing his wet 

garments, indeed, not knowing anything of outward 
circumstances, save that she whom he loved was 
near him. 

“Do not turn from me,” he said, in his melodious 
accents, his vcice having an irrepressible tremor in 





| it. “Do you not see plainly that I love you—love 


you? O, I never dreamed of love until now!” 

Florence vibrated through all her frame. She 
turned and looked again at him, receiving the blaze 
of light from his eyes. In that pure, deep glance 
Delavan read his dearest hopes answered. He held 
the hand she gave him fast clasped in his own—tears 
of happiness suffused his eyes. 





“ That is certainly the strangest, most incompre- 
hensible thing, that Florence Marvell should have 
preferred the ugly professor to that handsome Ruth- 
ven,” said the young ladies. 

“And that handsome Ruthven is inconsolable,” 
said one. 

“Q, he will get over it; he is only twenty-one, and 
Florence never pretended to love him. A love that 
is not mutaal is not leve,” said another. 

She spoke very icuiy. Ruthven recovered most 
thoroughly, and lived to know, as Delavan and his 
wife so well knew, the happiness of a mutual, complete 
love. 





THE RIGMAROLE. 
He is a very curious species of talker. He has not 











angry that he found none. . 

At last, and he pounced upon her, exclaiming: 

** Mademoiselle gives the wrong accent there. Try 
again.” 

There seemed a little tone of triumph in his voice, 


Walking beside her, his head bent in eager con- 
versation, Florence was compelled to yield attention, 
though she would much rather have been alone. | 
Urging some request, he paused in his walk, and 
seized her hands, his handsome face glowing with his 


Florence hardly believed her own craft would sus- 
tain such a shock; she knew his would not. 
She leaned forward, and cried: 
“Monsieur Delavan, turn this way! 
| running directly into the snags.” 


a particle of logic in him, but delights in reasoning, 
and particularly in some rather refined and subtle 
argument. He is almost incapable of knowing accu- 
rately, yet is always parading his information, per- 
haps on some scientific subject, amd has rather a 
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that sent a flush of vexation to Florence’s cheeks. 
She looked up with flashing eyes. 

“Monsieur mistakes. I gave it correctly,” she 
said, quickly. 

The master looked at her in utter bewilderment, 
and the class, with that mingling of anxiety and 
satisfaction, expected a scene, for they knew very 
well Fiqgrence Marvell's impetuous recklessness, and 
they had detected the impatience and the rigor of 
the master. 

His swarthy face grew crimson with his surprise 
and his indignation, but he said, very slowly and 
coldly : 

“ You will please give the accent differently. There 
is but one other way to give it, so pronounce it thus.” 

The flush had ieft the girl's face, and she was 
positively angry with his tone and manner; besides, 
she was convinced she was right. 

“Any other manner is a patois pronunciation, and 
I refuse to give it,” she replied. 

Monsieur looked as if he would have liked to ferule 
this girl, but he said, sneeringly: 

** In that case, the next lady will proceed, as I never 
employ corporal punishment in the case of young 
ladies.” 


emotion. 


Florence lifted her eyes to reply, and they encoun- | 


The warning was one instant too late; his last oar- 
stroke sent his boat upon the concealed danger, and 


tered the deep glance vf Delavan, who had been | Florence heard the rotten boards break as they felt 
coming from the opposite direction. An invincible | the blow. The next moment the boat filled, and 
emotion took possession of the girl. She accused | Delavan was in the water. 


herself of folly, but she could not mistake that glance. | 


| 


“Do you know how to swim?” asked Florence, 


Short though their acquaintance had been, she saw | rowing with all her strength toward him. 


in the eyes of the Frenchman a burning, passionate | 


* [ cannot swim at all,” was the reply, as he man- 


jealousy, a look which, strive as she would, she could | aged to keep himself afloat. 


not resent. 


| It seemed to Florence that she had never rowed so 


She hurriedly withdrew her hands from the clasp | slowly, that her arms were leaden, so heavy and use- 
of Ruthven, and struggled for her self-possession, so | less did she think them. Nevertheless, her boat went 


strangely disturbed. 


not saluting them. 


Rathven glanced backward, 
and muttered a forcible exclamation as monsieur 
passed by them, forgetting his usual politeness, and 


| rapidly, and she fast neared the man whom, then, 
she felt willing to peril ber life to save. 

She was afraid of getting her own boat into the 
| snags, and as she came near she did, in fact, graze ore. 


“It seems to me that man is omnipresent,” ex- | An exclamation of despair rose to her lips, as she 


claimed Ruthven. 


| heard the ominous grating sound, but the staunch 


“‘ You have never before met him, I think,” coldly | little thing slipped over, aud to the side of Delavan. 
ssid Florence, feeling not indifferent, but for the | He touched lightly the side of the boat, thus keeping 


instant positively disliking her companion. 


“I do not wish to meet him. I have observed that | 


| himself ativat. 
“It is impessibie for me to get in, without over- 


he inevitably appears where you are,” was the reply turning your boat,” he said. “If you can row ashore 
—the first words of his that had power to call a blush | with me thus sustaining myself, it will be well; 





to Florence’s cheek. ‘“ Do you still refuse to ride | otherwise, lave me to take care of myself.” 


| 


' 
! 


fancy for statistics. He has a speculative mind, with 
some imagination, and catching hold of a corner of a 
subject (he never gets further), he rejuices in explain- 


| ing and illustrating it, and in bringing out some 


original view of it, which has not been noticed by 
others. This he does in the most rambling, incoherent 
way, as if his thoughts had been shaken up tegether 
in a bag and drawn out at random. He is a sort of 
“ putton-holkler,” who is very fond of thus expound- 
ing his theories, which are generally nonsense, <r 
sense with a twist. He is one of those unlccky mor- 
tals who, by a curious arrest of development, have 
the taste, without the capacity, fur learning and 
thinking, and are endowed with enough of covceit to 
prevent them ever becoming aware of their defects. 
Many such half forisei minds are to be met with. 
It is almost impossible to give any minute account 
of the Rigmarole; he is indescribable. It is in vain 
attempting to set him right; he is fast in a groove, 
from which you cannot extricate him. All you «an 
do is to politely give him your attention; extrac’,if | 
possible, the grain of truth that may be mixed up 
with his dreams; preserve your gravity, and avuid, 
the best way you can, committing yourself to agree 





with him. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 

A careful investigation will establish the fact be- 
yond all doubt, that the purest and most enlightened 
state of society is that where woman is the most re- 
spected, and where her influence is greatest. Men 
may do well enough in the busy strife of the world 
without a female companion and counsellor, but no 
man’s life is complete in all things without one. The 
Creator made man and woman for each other, as he 
saw they were necessary to each other. The more 
the sexes depend upon each other, the better they 
will both be; and the more they try to do without 
each other, the worse will they be. 

These propositions are founded in fact, and can be 
substantiated by historical evidence, as well as by the 
experience of our everyday life. In the East, where 
woman is treated as a slave and a plaything, society 
is rotten to the core, and it dees, not require a very 
penetrating insight to see that the speedy dissolution 
of that system is close at hand. Even in Greece, 
where so much enlightenment existed, the inferior 
rank of woman produced sad effects, for to it must be 
attributed the intense viciousness and immorality 
which characterized that race in the midst of their 
brightest glories. The best and purest days of Rome 
were the times when the Roman matrons were the 
pride and boast of the Eternal City, and when their 
honor and good name were as jealously defended as 
the capitol itself. In the feudal times woman sank, 
in spité of the influence of Christianity, to a condition 
little better than that she held in old Greece. Then 
society became so foul, so impure, that a truthful pic- 
ture of it is too disgusting for modern decency to 
tolerate. 

At the present day woman seems to have found her 
true sphere as the companion and equal of the man. 
Ou: glorious civilization, and above all, the ennobling 
Christian religion, has elevated and dignified her as 
nothing else could. 

Yet even at the present day there is a disposition, a 
growing disposition, we fear, to decry woman, and 
for much of this she is herself responsible. There can 
be no doubt, that the women of the present age are 
falling off from the pure high standard of a score or 
more of years ago. They spend most of their time, 
now, in thinking of and making up new bonnets, 
new dresses, or some article of tinery with which they 
can easily dispense; they manifest an increasing dis- 
like of domestic life, and a preference for the fast life 
at hotels; and the marriage relation is growing less 
popular every day. Even the sacred duties of mother- 
hood are too frequently left to hirelings, because the 
fine lady does not care to be troubled with them. 

We do not say that men are not at fault, as well as 
women, but we do mean to assert that the latter are 
chiefly to blame in the matt r. Woman has it in her 
power to be what she will, for her influence over the 
opposite sex is all-powerful, and, if she fails to exer- 
cise it for her own elevation, she will be responsible 
for the unhappy consequences which must follow. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 

A letter from Paris speaks of the fashions in bon- 
nets, head dresses and trimmings. It says: 

Some really new autumn bonnets have been intro- 
duced, and their form is as follows:—An exceedingly 
wide, flat crown, which is plain itself, but is encircled 
with drawings of either satin or crepe. This crown is 
so arranged that it completely encloses the chignon, 
therefore, if adopted, the huge pillows of hair will no 
longer be seen protruding uncovered from the back 
of the head, which ungraceful objects have of late 
met our gaze wherever we turned our eyes. The 
shape of the new bonnet is altogether small and more 
becoming than the Lamballe. It has already been 
made in satin and crepe, and trimmed with velvet 


flowers. I should not omit to mention that the crown | 


has a very small curtain at the back ; true, it is mere- 
ly a drawing of satin in the form of a shell, nothing 
like the old-fashioned curtain; but to describe a bon- 
net without an illustration is well nigh impossible. 
The Duchesse de Mouchy has worn one of the novel 
bonnets; it was made of mauve crepe and trimmed 
with a ,wreath of mauve velvet ivy leaves; the 





Baroness de B. also appeared in one at the Baden 
races; hers was made of pink-drawn silk, and was | 
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orname: nted with pink crepe rouleaux and a wreath 


of Alpine strawberries and black velvet leaves. 


I have-also seen another male of drawn white 


satin, with a large iris at the side and three long iris 


leaves made of green satin, forming a Benoiton at the 


back. Very wide strings have reappeared with these 
autumn bonnets, and it is decided by the leading 


milliners that velvet strings will be adopted with 
winter bonnets. For thé present hats are much more 
general than bonnets; they are usually of felt, and 
some elegantes with eccentric taste have adopted the 
dark-blue felt hat, ornamented with a flat garland 
formed of well-curled feathers. Peacocks’, pheasants’ 
and guinea-fowls’ feathers are all used for these flat 
bands. Wings and small heads are going out of favor 
for hat trimmings; they had become terribly com- 
mon. These felt hats are in form something like the 
sailor hat; the only difference is in the crown, which, 
instead of flat, is rounded. Occasionally the felt hat 
is trimmed with velvet; thus, pearl-gray felt will 
have across-cut band of sky-blue velvet round it, and 
a blue velvet bow with long ends at the back. Very 
young girls wear the toquet shape in felt, exactly as 
they wore the straw toquets during the summer. 
Felt bonnets are to be general during the forthcom- 
ing winter. I have seen them both in white and 
gray, embroidered with jet beads, and bordered with 
a fringe of black feathers. 

In head-dresses the Catalane prevails, and it is 
worn in guipure, Valenciennes, and black lace. 
Sometimes a wide lace insertion alternates with a 
line of velvet; at other times the Catalane is compos- 
ed of a check of guipure and velvet, and sometimes it 
is elaborately trimmed with fine silk cord, which 
separates the lines of insertion and terminates with 
tassels which fall on the hair. These cords are very 
fashionable on black lace Catalanes; a low wreath is 
worn under the Catalane, and beads are interspersed 
with the flowers. 

timp is used in great quantity to trim dresses of 
rich silk. The newest pattern is a square of trellis- 
work, composed ef black and white soutache and 
studded with jet beads. Gimp pockets are worn at 
the sides of dresses, and they terminate like the steps 
of astaircase; the epaulettes correspond in pattern 
with the pockets, and are edged with fringe, each 
strand of the fringe terminating witha bead. The 
waistband and sash are also of gimp, and of the same 
trellis pattern. S shes are still worn to silk dresses; 
the ends are rounded, bordered with a satin rouleau, 
and are usually finished off with long tassels. 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 

A wowan sometimes scorns what best contents her. 

Wisely, and slow; they stumble that run fast. 

Wake not a sleeping wolf. 

To plead for love deserves more fee than hate. 

There is no fettering of authority. 

The raver doth not hatch a lark. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out; which, being 
suffered, rivers cannot quench. 

A fish hangs in the net, like a poor man’s right, 
*twill hardly come out. 

A plague of opinion! a man may wear it on both 
sides, like a leather jerkin. 

Better leave undone, than by our deed acquire 

Too high a fame, when him we serve’s away. 

Bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it, 
Seeming to bear it lightly. 





TERRIBLE DISASTERS.—No less than six serious 
steamship disasters have been recorded within a 
week. Steamer Sheridan went ashore at Body Isl- 
and, coast of North Carolina; the Daniel Webster 
was abandoned off Hatteras; the Santiago de Cuba 
had her decks swept by a heavy sea, losing several 
passengers overboard ; propellor Starlight went ashore 
on Barnegat Shoals; the Andrew Johns»n was driven 
ashore on the North Carolina coast, and last and most 
fatal, the Evening Star foundered at sea, and more 
than two hundred passengers were lost. 





A SMART YOuTH.— Thomas, my son,” said a fa- 
ther to alad in my hearing, the other day, “‘ wont you 
show the gentleman your last composition.” ‘I 
don’t want to,” said he. ‘*I wish you would,” re- 
sponded the father. ‘I wont!” wasthe reply; 1’ll 
be goy-blamed if I do!” A sickly, half-approving 
smile passed over the face of the father, as he said, in 
explanation of his son’s brusquerie; “Tom don’t lack 
manners generally; but the fact is, he’s got sucha 
cold, he’s almost a fool!’? Kind parent! happy boy! 





FASHIONS FOR THE HA1IRk.—Chignons are worn 
still higher than ever. The favorite chignon is the 
‘pain de munition,” or soldiers’ ammunition loaf. 
Hair bands are very rich—the newest are Pompeian 
medallions on narrow Pompadour ribbons. They are 
twisted three or four times over rippling bandeaux 
and curls. 





RECEPTION.—“ Mother and Infant” receptions a-e 
in vogue in New York. Young wives invite their ac- 
quaintances to see their young babies. The toilets 
of mother, child and visitors are in the height of 
fashion. 





REMARKABLE WEDDINGS.—A Philadelphia gen- 
tleman a few days ago celebrated on the same even- 


|ing his own golden wedding, his eldest son’s silver 


wedding, and the wedding of his youngest daughter. 








DRAWING-ROOM MAGIC. 
Before I proceed to enlighten the readers of the 
Flag with more scenes of magic, I will, with their 
permission, give a description of the 


CONJUROR’S APPARATUS, ART, AND APPLTANCES. 


First in importance is the art of palming, which, in 
reality, adds, as it were, an additional finger to either 
hand. To palm well is to perform every sleight-of- 
hand trick with effect. It is done by holding a coin 
or any article in the fingers, and, with a quick, nay, 
almost invisible movement, transferring it to the 
palm of either hand. Byacontraction of the muscles 
of the palm, the article is held firm and secure, whilst 
the fingers are open, and the hand appears as if it 
had nothing in it. Some conjurors have acquired 
such facility that they can hide an object of consid- 
erable size in this way, and lift it without incon- 
venience. 

Practice can alone make this easy, and when the 
student can lift a penny easily from a table by this 
means, he will have acquired a tolerable proficiency 
in the art of “ palming.” 


‘* MAKING THE PASS ” 


Is a term used to denominate a movement at cards, 
by which the top or bottom card of the pack can be 
placed almost anywhere, but is usually confined to 
bringing the bottom card to the top; and this should 
be first practised unremittingly until it can be per- 
formed so neatly that the eye cannot detect the 
movement of the hand, or you will only expose your- 
self, instead of deceiving others. Personal instruc- 
tion is the best in this feat, but I will endeavor to 
describe it clearly and accurately. 

The pack of cards must be held in both hands; the 
right hand should be underneath, and the left above. 
Place the thumb of the right hand on one side of the 
pck, the first, second and third fingers on the other 
side of the cards. The second and third fingers should 
hold the cards, leaving the forefinger free, and the 
little finger between the cards that are to be brought 
to the top and the rest of the pack. The forefinger 
may be used to assist the movement. 

The second, third and fourth fingers of the left 
hand are at the top of the pack; the forefinger on 
the right, and the thumb at the bottom. The bot- 
tom card is shown separated from the pack by the 
little finger of the right hand. By arapid movement 
of the right hand the bottom card is slipped away 
towards the left, and is placed on the top card, under 
the shadow of the left hand, which is raised for a 
second to allow of its passage. 

The “long card” is the technical name for a card 
either longer or wider than the rest of a pack. Gen- 
erally the conjuror has both in the same pack, and 
has two packs nearly alike, containing different long 
and wide cards. They may be distinguished by col- 
oring the edges of different tints. A bookbinder will 
shave the edges of fifty-one cards at once fur the 
amateur at one end. The other card must then be 
inserted, and another taken out before the side is re- 
duced. It is well to have the cards so marked of 
different colors and value, and one or more should be 
a court card, iftwo packs are used. For beginners, 
it may be noticed that the lower numbers should be 
red suits and long cards; and the higher numbers 
black suits and wide cards, so that the memory will 
be assisted. 

** FORCING A CARD” 


Is rather a delicate operation, and requires consid- 
erable tact, for by it you c»mpel a person to take any 
card you may think fit, while he thinks he is exer- 
cising a free and independent choice. A great deal 
will depend on the performer as to the way in which 
this is ~— for a perfect knowledge of forcing is in- 
di bly 'y before any of the more difficult 
tricks with cards are attempted, and no one should 
do it in a merely formal or stiff manner. First ascer- 
tain, in a casual manner, whilst amusing yourself in 
shuffling the cards, the card you intend to force; 
place it in the pack in such a position that you can 
keep your eye, or the little finger of the left hand in 
which you hold the pack, upon it. Show the cards to 
a person about to choose, desire him to select one 
whilst you pass them quickly backwards and for- 
wards to perplex his choice. Just as he is about to 
take one, open the pack and pass them in array until 
you come to the ‘‘forced” card, which you intend 
him to have. When his fingers are touching the 
pack, let it project invitingly a little in front of the 
others, but not conspicuously so. This seems fair and 
accidental, and in the majority of instances the card 
so offered will be taken without suspicion, unless the 
recipient is aware of the secret of forcing, when you 
will have to fall back on the clumsier expedient of 
the “long card,” or the doubtful one of placing it 
under one of the marked cards. Having forced the 
card, however, you can give the pack to the indi- 
vidual to shufile, which he may do to his heart’s con- 
tent, as you know perfectly well what card he has 
chosen. 





THE MAGICIAN’S TABLES 


Are of three or four varieties. Formerly they were 
hung with drapery to the ground, but now no con- 
juror of repute would permit the legs of his table to 
be covered to the eye, though some of Stodare’s 
famous tricks entirely depend on a communication 
between the table and the floor, which he has ingen- 
iously hid by a combination of looking-glass reflec- 
tors, which deceive the eye. The ordinary conjuring- 
table, when a secret confederate is required, is four- 
teen-and-a-half feet long, two feet eight inches high, 
two feet nine inches wide, while the ornamental cover 
drops over twenty-two inches. In the top of the 
table are a series of traps, which are square holes, 





hung on concealed hinges, and opening downwards, 
but which are fastened by a button underneath, so 
as to permit the table to have a perfectly flat top. 
A drawer or shelf is fitted into the table underneath 
this top, twenty inches deep, which is open at the 
furthest away from the spectators, and in this the 
confederate is hid who assists the magician. If no 
hidden confederate is required, the table is made of 
the dimensions before described, but the drawer is 
not more than six or eight inches deep, and need not 
be apparent from the front, or hidden by any con- 
trivance. Two or three of the traps should work 
with a spring, but for amateur purposes a green baize 
bag, or a light net, should be suspended in the open 
drawer, like a hammock, so as to permit any object 
to be silently dropped into it, and which, from its 
being lower than the level of the top of the table, 
would not be perceived by the audience. A third 
variety of table is one which is fitted with a epring 
in the pedestal, somewhat like a candle-spring, which 
will force any object tothe level of the top of the 
table, and no more. This may be worked by a tred- 
dle on one sile of the claws, or by having a segment 
of the top to slide, and permitting the upward pro- 
gress of the hidden article. 

The latter description of table, which in appear- 
ance is like a lady’s work-table, is much used now for 
many of the best tricks. 

A few general hints may be useful to those who 
are about to try the experiments in natural and 
sicentific magic which are given in these columns. 

1. Never attempt any trick for the jirst time in pub- 
lic; practise it well in private before you introduce 
it befure company, and this must be particularly 
attended to in feats requiring manual dexterity. 

2. Never acquaint your audience beforehand with 
the particulars of the feat you are about to perform ; 
or some one amongst them will assuredly discover 
your mode of oper ition. 

3. It is by no means necessary that you should fol- 
low the exact details of any trick here given when 
you are once thoroughly acquainted with it. En- 
deavor to acquire different methods of achieving the 
same or a similar result, in order that you may guard 
against a possible failure, either through the oexpo- 
sure of some of your intended operations, or from 
their imperfect preparation. 

4. Always avoid repeating the same trick, however 
urgent may be the request to do so; for, if you com- 
ply, exposure is almost sure to follow. Do not curtly 
refuse, however, but promise to doitin a different 
way, and then exhibit another which somewhat re- 
sembles it. This will throw your questioners out of 
court, and show that you are a master of your art, 
and full of resource. 

5. In introducing your feats make no secret of 
your intention to deceive your audience if possible. 
Explain that what you do, though it bears the name 
of magic, is the adaptation of some known natural 
law, or scientific principle, to a given end, and that 
the most astounding feats are simple when under- 
stood. This is better than talking of the mysteries 
of incantation, and a farrago of nonsense. In many 
of the tricks accustom the hand to the use of the 
short. magic wand, as it will assist in the deception, 
by directing and diverting the attention of the audi- 
ence. Do not always use the words ‘“ Presto,” 
“pass.” Vary it occasionally by appeals to the spirit 
of science, to the mysterious Ariel, or mischievous 
Puck. Some of the simpler feats may be shown and 
explained to-the younger branches of the family with 
effect. 





LARGE Jons.—The old gentleman who undertook 
to take the twist out of the Maelstrom has gone out 
to whitewash the Rocky Mountains. He goes in for 
large jobs. 
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Poetical Quorations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union } 
BY GEORGE NH, SEYMOUR. 
FREEDOM, 
O, joy to the world! the hour is come, 
When the nations to freedom awake; 
When the royalists stand agape and dumb, 
And monarchs with terror shake! 
Over the walls of majesty 
* Upharsin’’ is writ in words of fire, 
And the eyes of the landsman, wherever they be, 
Are lit with a wild desire.— 7. Buchanan Read. 


Go ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out; 

Shout * freedom "' till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout.— Whi!tier. 


For freedom's battle oft begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.— Byron. 


In the long vista of the years to roll, 
Let me not see my country's honor fade; 

O, let me see our land retain its soul! 
Her pride in freedom, and not freedom's shade, 

Keats. 

Better to dwell in Freedom's hall, 
With a cold damp floor and mouldering wall, 
Than bow the head and bend the knee 
In the proudest palace of slaverie.— Moore. 


Is ‘t death to fall for Freedom's right ? 
He ‘s dead alone who lacks her light! 
Campbell. 
Freedom's soil hath only place 
For a free and fearless race !— Whittier. 


OBITUARY. 
What though the mounds that marked each name, 
Beneath the wings of Time, 
Have worn away? Theirs is the fame 
Immortal and sublime; 
For who can tread on Freedom's plain, 
Nor wake her dead to life again? 
Robert Montgomery. 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.— Halleck. 


Thou art not in the grave confined, 

Death cannot claim the immortal mind; 

Let earth close o'er its sacred trust, 

But goodness dies not in tae dust —Sprague. 


She lived as peaceful as a dove; 
She died as blossoms die: 

And now her spirit floats above, 
A seraph in the sky.—Mrs. Welby. 


Ay, turn and weep—'tis manliness 
To be heart-broken here; 

For the grave of earth's best nobleness 
Is watered by the tear.— Willis. 


Gentle lady, may thy grave - 
Peace and quiet ever have — Milton. 
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This FATAL SLOVE: 


—OR,— 
The History of a Street- Sweeper. 


IN FOUR PARTS, 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
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PART I. 


RCH TREVLYN had had 
a good day. Business had 
been brisk. ‘The rain had 
fallen steadily since day- 
break, and the street-croes- 
ings in New York were an- 
kle deep in mud. The little | 
street-sweeper’s arms ached | 
fearfully, but ae pocket was 
full of f & persed 
with an occasional half-dime, 
for we are writing of a time 
before silver coin was a 
myth. 

The clouds were breaking 

in the west, and a gleam of 
sunshine gilded the tall spire 
of St. John’s. Arch shouldered his broom, and 
whistled a merry tune, as he took his way homeward. 
His bright dark eyes sparkled as he thought how 
the sight of his earnings would cheer his feeble moth- 
er. She could have some tea now with real milk and 
Some sugar in it, and an orange. too. Only yester- 
day, she was wishing she had an orange. 
Arch’s way led past a horticultaral store, and his 
eye wandered longingly over the display of flowers 
in the window. He must have just one wee white 
Tose, because only the Sabbath before, while he sat 
at his mother’s feet, she had wept in telling him 
about the sweet roses that used to grow under the 
window of the little country cottage where her hap- 
Py youth had been spent. In those days long ago, 
before sorrow and misfurtune bid all the bright sun- 
shine in clouds. 
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Poetical Quotations. 


{Compiled for The Flag of our Union] 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
FREEDOM. 
0, joy to the world! the hour is come, 
When the nations to freedom awake; 
When the royalists stand agape and dumb, 
And monarchs with terror shake! 
Over the walls of majesty 
* Upharsin"’ is writ in words of fire, 
And the eyes of the landsman, wherever they be, 
Are lit with a wild desire.— 7. Buchanan Read. 


Go ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out; 

Shout “ freedom "’ till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout.— Whi!tier. 


For freedom’s battle oft begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.— Byron. 


In the long vista of the years to roll, 
Let me not see my country’s honor fade; 

O, let me see our land retain its soul! 
Her pride in freedom, and not freedom's shade. 

Keats. 

Better to dwell in Freedom's hall, 
With a cold damp floor and mouldering wall, 
Than bow the head and bend the knee 
In the proudest palace of slaverie.— Moore. 


Ist death to fall for Freedom's right ? 
He's dead alone who lacks her light! 
Campbell. 
Freedom's soil hath only place 
For a free and fearless race !— Whittier. 


OBITUARY. 
What though the mounds that marked each name, 
Beneath the wings of Time, 
Have worn away? Theirs is the fame 
Immortal and sublime ; 
For who can tread on Freedom's plain, 
Nor wake her dead to life again ? 
Robert Montgomery. 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.— Halleck. 


Thou art not in the grave confined, 

Death cannot claim the immortal mind; 

Let earth close o'er its sacred trust, 

But goodness dies not in tae dust — Sprague. 


She lived as peaceful as a dove; 
She died as blossoms die: 

And now her spirit floats above, 
A seraph in the sky.—Mrs. Welby. 


Ay, turn and weep—'tis manliness 
To be heart-broken here; 

For the grave of earth's best nobleness 
Is watered by the tear.— Willis. 


Gentle lady, may thy grave - 
Peace and quiet ever have — Milton. 
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THE FATAL SLOVE: 


—OR,— 
The History of a Street- Sweeper. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


werner 


PART I. 


RCH TREVLYN had had 
a@ good day. Business had 
been brisk. The rain had 
fallen steadily since day- 
break, and the street-cross- 
ings in New York were an- 
kle deep in mud. The little 
street-sweeper’s arms ached 
fearfully, but his pocket was 
full of pennies, interspersed 
with an occasional half-dime, 
for we are writing of a time 
before silver coin was a 
myth. 

The clouds were breaking 
in the west, and a gleam of 
sunshine gilded the tall spire 
of St. John’s. Arch shouldered his broom, and 
whistled a merry tune, as he took his way homeward. 
His bright dark eyes sparkled as he thought how 
the sight of his earnings would cheer his feeble moth- 
er. She could have some tea now with real milk and 








% Some sugar in it, and an orange. too. Only yester- 


wie 


day, she was wishing she had an orange. 
Arch’s way led past a horticultural store, and his 
eye wandered longingly over the display of flowers 


rose, because only the Sabbath before, while he sat 
at his mother’s feet, she had wept in telling him 
about the sweet roses that used to grow under the 
window of the little country cottage where her hap- 
| Py youth had been spent. In those days long ago, 
before sorrow and misfurtune hid all the bright sun- 
| 
ia 


| 
Vf in the window. He must have just one wee white 
| 


shine in clouds. 





ever so little a bit of the happy past. It could not 
stepped into the store and asked the price of a white 
Tose. The clerk answered him roughly. 

“Get out of the store, you young rascal! You 
want to steal something!” 


sallow cheek crimsoning hotly. 
my mother. I guess I can pay for it!” 

“It’s half a dollar, if you want it!” said the man, 
sneeringly. 
this minute!” 

Archer’s countenance fell. 
lar in all. 


He had not half a dol- 
He turned sadly away, his head drooping, 


poor, he thought, looking enviously at the costly car- 
riage with the pair of spl d grays, standing be- 
fore the door. 

“Stop, little boy!” said a sweet voice from some- 
where among the roses and heliotropes. ‘Is your 
mother sick?” 

Arch removed his cap—some inborn spirit of cour- 
tesy prompting him to be reverent toward the glori- 
ous vision which burst upon him. For a moment he 
t ought hesaw an angel, and almost expected that she 
would unfold her silver wings, and vanish in a golden 
cloud from his sight. But after the tirst glimpse, he 
Saw tbat she was a little girl about his own age— 
eight or nine years, perhaps; with yellow curls, deep 
hazel eyes. a mouth like a rosebud, and a blue silk 
frock. She repeated the question: 

“Ts your mother sick, little boy?” 

** No, she is not sick, for she always sits up and 
sews. But she is not strong, and her cheeks never 
have any color in them, like yours.” 

** And does she love flowers?” 

** Yes, she loves them dearly. She kisses them al- 
ways, when she hasany. And that’s not often.” 

**Does she? That’s nice. Just like I do!” said 
the little girl, in a pleased voice. ‘“‘Mr. Burns,’— 
to the gruff clerk—“ here is a dollar. Give me some 
real nice roses, and two or three sweet pinks. The 
lady shall have some flowers. Tell herlsent them!” 

** Who shall I say sent them?” 

**Margie Harrison. Will she know me, think?” 

“TI guess not. Butit’s all the same. I shall tell 
her you are one of the angels, any way. She knows 
about them, fur she’s told me ever so much about 
‘them.” 

The little girl laughed, and gave him the flowers. 

* Don’t soil them with your grimy hands,” she 
said, a little saucily; ‘‘ and when you get home—let’s 
see, what’s your name?” 

** Archer Trevlyn.” 

““Why, what anice name! Just like names ina 
story-book. I know some elegant people by the 
name of Trev'yn. But they live in a big house, and 
have flowers enough of theirown. So they can’t be 
your folks, can they?” | 

‘No, they’re not my folks,” replied the boy, with 
@ touch of bitterness in his voice. 

** Well, Archer, when you get home, you wash your 
face, do! It’s so dirty!” 

The boy flushed hotly. If one of his rude com- 
panions bad said that to him, he would have knock- 
ed him down instantly. But he forgave everything 
this little girl said, because she was so beautiful and 
so kind.” 

“1 am a street-sweeper, miss.” 

“OQ, that accounts for it then. It’s very muddy 
to-day, and you must betired. Hark! there’s Flor- 
ine calling me. Good-by, Archer.” 

She vanished, and a moment later the boy saw her 
disappear within the glittering carriage, which, load- 
ed down with fragrant blossoms, was driven slowly 
away. He stood a little while looking after it, then 





stems of her flowers tightly, in his little purple hand, 
he started for home. 

Home! it could hardly be called so, and yet it was 
home to Archer. 
mother who was all the world to him, and whom he 
loved just as tenderly as the children looking out at 
him from the brown stone fronts loved their mothers. 
It wasin a poor part of the city, an old, tumble- 
down, wooden house, swarming with tenants, teem- 
ing with misery, filth and crime. 

Up acrazy flight of steps and turning to the right, 
Arch saw that the door of his mother’s room was 


floor. It was ali damp, and dismal, and such an in- 
describable air of desolation overeverything! Arch- 
er’s heart beat a little slower as he went in. His 
mother sat in an arm-cbair by the window, an un- 
covered box in her lap, and a miniature locket clasp- 
ed in her hand. 

**O mother! mother dearest!” cried Arch, holding 
up the flowers, “‘only see what I have got! An an- 
gel gave them tome! A very angel, with hair like 
the sunshine, and a blue frock, all real silk! And 
Ihave got my pocket full of pennies, and you shall 
have an orange, mother, and ever so many nice 
things beside. See, mother dear!” 

He displayed a handful of coin, but she did not 


the twilight, and a feeling of terrible awe stole over 
with his firger. It was cold as ice. A mortal pallor 
overspread his face, the pennies and the flowers roll- 


ed unheeded to the floor. 
“Dead! dead! My mother is dead!” he cried, 


it is so nearly allied to madness. 





The white rose would be! ike. bri inging back to > hee | 


cost mucb, and Arch felt wealthy as a prince. He | 


“IT want the rose for | 


“Shell out the tin, or take yourself off | 


his lip quivering. O, how very hard it was to be | 


pulling bis cap down over bis eyes, and grasping the | 


His mother was there—the dear | 


half way open, and the storm kad beaten in on the | 


notice him. He looked at her through the gloom of | 


speaking in that awfully calm, deliberate way we al- | 
ways dread to see in those who are afflicted, because | 


oO ‘UNION. 





feverish eyes. 


is merase toe nik inevé=there were no tears in his ant of. She had never repeien to bim very freely of 
He took hercold band in his own, and | the past. 


stood there all night long, smoothing back the beau- | was, and acted with wisdom in burying the story of 


She knew bow proud and high his temper 


tiful hair, and talking to her as one would talk to a | her wrongs in her own breast. 


| sick child. 


| His father, Hubert Trevlyn, hal come of a proud 


| Itwasthus that Mat Miller found him the next | family. There was no bluer blood in the land, than 


| morning. Mat was a little older than himself, 
“Tam not a thief, sir,” said the boy proudly, his | a street-sweeper, also. She and Arch had always very far back, they had an earl for their ancestor, 


they sympathized with each other | and better than that, the whole long lineage had 
when bad Iuck was on them, and they cheered lusti- 


been good friends ; 
ly when fortune smiled. 
| room, 
| Good gracious, Arch! is—your—mother dead?” 
| no use. 


stay with my mother.” 


then I wish I was dead, too, Arch!” 


own time—her very words, Mat. 


hopeless despair. 
nut hair. 


tears ranning down over her sunburnt face. 


about him—for next to bis mother, he loved Mat. 


drunk. Either of them will come!” 


neighbors. 


with her now! 
They did not think it necessary to call a coroner. 
She had been ailing for alongtime. Heart complaint, 





stoJe in, and laid the pinks and roses on her breast. 


Well, may be they will, now! Who can tell?” 


ragged and tattered, but sincere mourners. 


led him into the wretched den she called home. 


you can’t stay at home now.” 


pect, all reminding him so forcibly of ber. 


him back to the old haunt. 


made his home with her and Mat. 


terous, like the other street boys. 


shunned. 


and got mixed up in fights, and knocked down all 
the boys who insulted him, and believed that might 





them. Something kept him. He did not sink down 
utterly. He was never coarse—never brutal. 


But there was growing within him a principle of 


| bitter hatred, which one day might embitter his 
whole existence. Perhaps he had cause for it; he 
thought be had, and cherished it with jealous care, 
lest it should be annihilated as the years went on. 
From his mother’s private papers, he bad learned 


He did not display any of the passionate aan | much of her history that he had before been ignor- 


wish I was cold all over, and then they would let me | 


“O Arch!” cried the girl, sinking down beside him 
on the desolate hearth, “ it’s a hard worl! to live in! 
I wonder if when folks be dead they have to sweep | robust—and while there, he met Helen Crayton. It 
crossings,and be kicked and cuffed round by old grand- | was a case of love at first sight, but none the less pure 
mas when they don’t get no pennies? If they don’t, 


**T suppose it’s wicked, Mat. She used to say so. 
She told me never to get tired of waiting for God’s 


Mat crept up to him, and took his | give up the girl at once, and return home. 
head in her lap, — softly the matted chest- | ever spoke to her again he was disowned forever! 


“Den’t take en so, Arch! don’t!” she cried, the 
“Dll be 
a mother to ye, Arch! I will, indeed! I know I’ma!| A week afterward he was the husband of Helen 
little brat, but I love you, Arch, and, sometime when 
we get bigger, I’ll marry you, Arch, and we’ll live in 
the country, where there’s birds, and flowers, and 
it’s just like the Park all round. Don’t feel so, don’t!” 

Arch pressed the dirty little hands that fluttered 


*T will go out now, and call somebody,” she said; 
**there’s Mrs. Hill and Peggy Sullivan, if she aint 
And a few 
moments later, the room was filled with the rude | scandalous reports of his wife; he made the public 


There were many pitiful faces among them, for 
Mrs. Trevlyn’s sweet, quiet ways and lovely face | very mouths. 
had won the respect of her fellow-lodgers; and some | broken in health and spirits, Hubert made an appeal 
of them were acquainted with the sad history of her | to his father. 
brief but troubled life. Thank God! it was all peace 


The funeral was avery poor one. A kind city mis- 
sionary prayed over the remains, and the hearse 
was followed to Potter’s Field only by Matand Arch, 


When they came back, Mat took Arch’s hand, and 


Yes, to be sure he could not stay there any longer. 
No one knew that any better than Arch. The land- 
lord bad warned him out that very morning. A half | gw weary, and left it all sith God. 
quarter’s rent was still due, and the meagre furni- 
ture woul! barely suffice to satisfy his claim. Hith- 
erto, Mrs. Treviyn had managed to pay her expenses, 
but now that she was gone, Arch knew that it was Trevlyn race out of existence. He shat himself up 
more than folly to think of renting a room. Though 
none could tell how fondly he clung to that meagre 
room with its crazy furniture, and its desolate as- all alone, he took a fearful cath of vengeance. The 
He could 
| not suppress a ery of pain when they came to take 
away the things; and when they laid their rude 
hands on the chair in which she died, poor Arch 
could endure no more, but fied out into the street, 
and wandered about till hunger and weariness forced | but so sure as he lived, it should fall sometime! 


He accepted the hespitality of Grandma Rugg, and 
The influences | age. 
which surrounded him were not calculated to de- 
velop good principles, and Arch grew rude and bois- | entered a third-class restaurant as an under-waiter. 
He heard the vil- 
est language—oaths were the rule rather than the 
exception, in Grigg Court, as the place was called— 
and gambling, and drunkenness, and licentiousness | class, and all the mterests and associations surroand- 
abounded. Still, it wassingular how much evil Arch 
He swore sometimes, when he was angry; 


that which ran in the veins of the Trevlyns. Not 


| never been tarnished by a breath of dishonor. All 


the sons and all the daughters had married in their 


* Hurrah, Arch!” cried Mat, as she burst into the own rank, and gone down to the grave with unsul- 
“it rains again, and we shall get a harvest! 


lied memories. 
Hubert was the sole child of his father, and in him 


| “Hush!” said the boy, putting down the cold hand, | were centered many bright and precious hopes. His 
“T have been trying to warm her all night, but it is | father was a kind parent, though a stern one, who 
Only just teel how like ice my hands are. I | would never brook a shade of disobedience in this boy 


| upon whom bis fondest hopes and aspirations were 
fixed. 

When Hubert was about twenty-four, he went into 
the country for his health—which was never very 


and steadfast on that account. Helen was anorphan 
—a poor seamstress, but beautiful and intelligent be- 
yond any woman he had ever met. It was fate, per- 
haps, or maybe Providence—whichever you please to 


Well, now her time | call it. They loved, and they would not be cheated out 
has come, and I am ail alone—all alone! O mother! 


mother!” He threw himself down before the dead | bert wrote to his father, informing him of bis love 
woman, and bis form shook with emotion, but not a 
tear came to his eyes. Only that hard, stony look of | Such a letter as he received in return! 


of their happiness by any worldly opposition. Hu- 


for Helen, and asking his consent to their union. 
It bade him 
If he 


He might consider himself h less and h 1 
Hubert had some of the proud Trevlyn blood in 
his composition, and this letter roused it thoroughly. 





Crayton. He took his young wife to the city, and 
having something of a talent for painting, he opened 
a studio, hoping to receive sufficient patronage from 
his friends to support his family in comfort. 

But he had not rightly calculated the extent of his 
father’s hatred. He made himself the evil genius of 
his, disobedient son; and, in consequence, nothing 
Hubert touched prespered. Mr. Trevlyn destroyed 
the confidence of his friends in him; he circulated 


to look with suspicious eye upon the unfortunate 
pair, and took the honest!y-earned bread out of their 
From bad to worse it went on, until 


It was a cold, wet night, and he beg- 
ged for alittle food for his wifeand child. They were 
literally starving! Begged of his own father, and 
- | and was refused with curses! Not only refused, but 
kicked like a dog from the door of his childhood 


| the physician said, and she had probably died in one | home! There was a fearful storm that night, and 
| of those spasms to which she was subject. So they 


robed her for the grave, and when all was done, Arch | sat waiting for him, hushing the feeble cries of the 


Hubert did not come back. Allnight his young wife 


weary infant upon her breast. With the dawn she 


“OQ mother! mother!” he said, bending over her | Mufiled herself and child in a shawl, and went forth 
in agony, “she sent them to you, and you shall have | to seek him. Half way from her wretched home to the 
them! I thought they would make you so happy! 


palatial mansion of Mr. Trevlyn, she found her hus- 
ban. Stone dead, and shrouded in the snow—the 
tender, pitiful snow, that covered him and his 
wretchedness from sight. 

After that, people who knew Mr. Trevlyn said, that 
he grew more fretful and disagreeable. His hair was 
bleached white as the snow, bis hands shock, and his 
erect frame was bowed and bent like that of a very 


“ You shall stay here, Arch, with Grandma Rugg | #ged man. His wife, Hubert’s mother, pined away 
and me. She said you might, if you’d be a good boy, 
and not plague the cat. Grandma’sa rough one; but 
she aint kicked me since I tore her cap off. I’m too 
big to be kicked now. Sit down, Arch; you know | fusing to despair, because of her child. But for that, 


to a mere shadow, and before the lapse of a year, she 
was a hopeless idiot. 
Helen Trewlyn took up the burden of her life, re- 


she might have sunken and died then. It was a 
bard struggle for her, and she lived on until, as we 
have seen, when Archer was nine years of age, she 


When all this was known to Archer Trevlyn, he 
was almost beside himself with passion. If he had 
possessed the power, he would have wiped the whole 


in his desolate garret, with the telltale letters and 
papers which bad belonged to his mother, and there, 


wrongs of his parents should yet be visited om the 
head of the man who had been 80 cruelly anpitying. 
He did not care that the head was white with age, or 
the hands palsied, or the form bent and shrunken. 
He did not know what form his revenge might take, 


* * *. * > * = 
Five years passed. Archer was fourteen years of 
He had left the street-sweeping busimess some 
time before, at the command of Grandma Rugg, and 


It was not the best school m the world for good 
morals. The people who frequented the Garden 
Rooms, as they were ealled, were mostly of a low 


ing Arch were bad. Bat perhaps he was not one to 
be influenced very largely by his surroundings. His 
nature had become so hardened as not to receive im- 
pressions readily. So the Garden Rooms, if they did 


| was right, but after all, he was not like the rest of| not make him better, ¢?1 not make him worse, which 
him. He crept to her side, and touched her cheek | 


was some consolation, thongt a sorry one 
In all these years, he had kept the memory of_ 

Margie Harrison fresh and green, though he hai not 
seen her since the day his mother died. The remem- 
brance of her beauty and purity kept him oftentimes 
from sin, and when he felt temptel to give utterance 
to oaths, her soft eyes seemed to come between him 
and temptation. 

One day, he was going across the street to make 
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change for a customer, when a stylish carriage came 
dashing along. The horses shied at some olject, and 
the pole of the carriage struck Arch, and knocked 
him down. The driver drew in the horses with an 
imprecation. 

Arch picked himself up, and stood recovering his 
scattered senses, leaning against a lamp-post. 

“Served ye right!” said the coachman, roughly. 
* You’d no business to be arunning befront of folkses 
carriages.” 

** Stop!” said aclear voice inside the coach. “ What 
has occurred, Peter?”’ 

“Only a ragged boy knocked down; but he’s up 
again allright. ShailI drive on? You will be late 
to the concert.” 

**T shall survive it, if I am,’ said the voice. ‘Get 
down, and open the door. I must see if the child is 
hurt.” 

“ It’s no child, miss; it is a boy older than your- 
self,” said the man, surlily obeying the command. 

Margie Harrison descended to the pavement. From 
the sweet voice, Arch had almost expected to see her. 
A flush of grateful admiration lit up his face. She 
beamed upon him like a star from the depth of the 
clouds. 

“ Are you hurt?” she asked, kindly. ‘It was very 
careless of Peter to let the carriage strike you. Allow 
us to take you home.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I am close to where I 
work, andI am not hurt. Only a trifling bruise.” 

Something familiar about him seemed tostrike her; 
she looked at him with a strangely puzzled face, but 
he gave her no light. 

“Ts there nothing we can do for you?” she asked, 
at length. 

A great presumption almost took his breath away. 
He gave it voice on the moment, afraid if he waited 
he should lack the courage. 

“Tf you will give me the cluster of blue-bells in 
your belt—” 

She looked surprised, hesitated a moment, then 
laid them in his hand. He bowed, and was lost in 
the crowd. 

That night when he got home, he found Mat worse. 
She had been failing a long time. She was a great 
girl now, with great preternaturally bright eyes, and 
a spot of crimson in each hollow cheek. 

It was more than three months since she had been 
able to do anything, and Grandma Rugg was very 
harsh and severe with her in consequence. There 
were black and blue places on her shoulders now, 
where she had been beaten, but Arch did not know 
it. Mat never epoke to him about her sufferings, 
because it distressed him so, and made him so angry 
with the old woman. 

He went in, and sat down on the straw beside Mat. 
And almost before he knew it, he was telling her 
about Margie Harrison. He always brought all his 
joys and sorrows to Mat now, just as he used to car- 
ry them to his mother. 

The girl listened intently, the spots on her face 
growing deeper and wider. She looked at the blue- 
bells wistfully, but would not touch them. Arch of- 
fered hera spray. She shook her head sadly. 

“No, they are not for me. Keep them, Arch. 
Sometime, I think, you will be rich and happy, and 
have all the flowers and beautiful things you wish.” 

“If I ever am, Mat, you shall be my queen, and 
dress in gold and silver!” answered the boy, warnly. 
* And never do any more rough work, to make your 
hands hard!” 

* Youare very good, Arch,” shesaid. “I thank you, 
but I shall not be there, you know. I think I am go- 
ing away. Going where I shall see my mother, and 
your mother, too, Arch; and where all the world will 
be full of flowers! Then I shall think of you, Arch, 
and wish I could send you some.” 

** Mat, dear Mat! don’t talk so strangely!” said the 
boy, clasping her hot hands in his. ‘‘ You must not 
think of going away! What should I do without 
you?” 

She smiled, and touched her lips to his hand, which 
had stolen under her head, and lay so near her 
cheek. 

“ You would forget me, Arch. I mean after a time, 
and I should want you too. But I love you better 
than anything else in all the world! And it is better 
that I should die. A great deal better! I dreamed 
it was, last night. Your mother came and told me 
so. Do you know how jealous I have been of that 
Margie Harrison? I have watched you closely. I 
have seen you kiss a dead rose that I-knew she gave 
you. And I longed to see her so much, that I have 
waited around the splendid house where she lives, 
and seen her time and again come out to ride, with 
her beautiful dresses, and the white feather in her 
hat, and the wild roses on her cheeks. And my 
heart ached with such a hot, bitter pain! But it’s 
all over now, Arch. I am not jealous now. I love 
her and you. Both of you together. If I do go away, 
I want you to think kindly of me—and—and—good- 
night—Arch, dear Arch. I am so tired.” 

He gathered her head to his bosom, and kissed her 
lips— kissed her with tears on his cheek. 

Poor little Mat! Inthe morning, when Arch came 
down, Mat had indeed gone away. Drifted out with 
the tide, and with the silent night. 





After Mat’s death, the home at Grandma Rugg’s 
became insupportable to Arch. Hecould not remain 
there. The oid wowan was crosser than ever, and 
though he gave her every penny of his earnings, she 
was not satisfied. 

So Arch took his destiny into his own hands, and 
took lodgings in another part of the city. Quite as 
poor a place, but there no one had the right to grum- 
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ble at him. Still, because she was some relation to 
Mat, he gave Grandma Rugg full half of his money, 
but he never remained inside her doors longer than 
necessity demanded. 

‘In his new lodgings, he became acquainted with 
a middle-aged man, who represented himself asa 
retired army officer. His name was John Sharp. A 
sleek, keen-eyed, smooth-tongued individual, who 
never boasted or blustered, but who gave people the 
idea that some time he had been a person of conse- 
quence. This man attached himself particularly to 
Arch Trevlyn. With insidious cunning, he wormed 
himself into the boy's confidence, and gained, to a cer- 
tain degree, his friendship. Arch did not trust him 
entirely, though. There was something about him 
from which he shrank—the touch of his white, jewel- 
led hand made his flesh creep like the touch of a ser- 
pent; and there was something in his little, affected 
laugh that jarred unpleasantly on the feelings of the 
boy. 

But Mr. Sharp had an object to gain, and set him- 
self resolutely to work to carry his point. He was not 
in the habit of giving up any scheme until it was fully 
accomplished. He made himself necessary to Arch. 
He bought him books, and taught him evenings, 
when neither was engaged otherwise. He had been 
well educated, and in Arch he had an apt scholar. 
Every spare moment of the boy’s life was absorbed in 
his books. They seemed like a part of some life be- 
longing to him, but which he had missed. They 
brought to him something of the happiness of which 
his childhood had been defrauded. When he had a 
book in his hand, it somehow seemed as if he were 
nearer Margie Harrison, and the pure atmosphere in 
which she lived. It was a quaint, silly fancy, but 
it pleased him nevertheless, and he indulged it. 
By-and-by, Sharp learned the whole history of the 
wrongs inflicted on Arch’s parents by old Mr. Trev- 
lyn. He snapped at the story as a dog snaps ata 
bone. How strangely successful his plans bade fair 
to become! He could not have asked for anything 
different. But he was cautious, and patient, and it 
was a long time before he showed himself to Arch in 
his true character. And then when he did, the rev- 
elation had been made so much by degrees, that the 
boy was hardly shocked to find that his friend was a 
house-breaker and a highway robber. 

Long before, he had formed a plan to rob the house 
of Mr. Trevlyn. It was a field that promised well. 
Mr. Trevlyn, with the idiosyncrasy of age, had in- 
vested most of his fortune in diamonds, and these he 
kept in a chamber in his house. His chief delight 
consisted in gloating over these precious stones. He 
had lost all taste for worldly enjoyments—he was a 
stern, hard-hearted old recluse, shunned by all, and 
valued by none. Night after night he would sit 
handling his diamonds, chuckling over his wealth,and 
threatening imaginary plunderers with destruction. 

So his servants said, and Sharp repeated the story 
to Arch, with sundry variations and alterations suit- 
ed to the case. He had a persuasive tongue, and it is 
little wonder that the boy, hating his grandfather as 
he did, and resolved as he was upon revenging his 
father’s wrongs, should fall into the-snare. He want- 
ed Mr. Trevlyn to suffer—he did not care how. If 
the loss of his diamonds would be to him a severer 
blow than any other, then let it fall. He was ready 
to strike. You will begin to see that my hero is by 
no means a faultless one, because I do not believe in 
faultless people. 

Sharp used many specious arguments to induce 
Arch to become his accomplice in robbing the Trev- 
lyn mansion, but the only one which had any weight 
was that he could thus revenge his father’s wrongs. 


‘“‘ Only assist me, and secure your revenge,” said 
the wily schemer, ‘“‘and I will share the spoils with 
you. There will be enough to enrich us both for 
life!’ 

Arch drew himself up proudly, a fiery red on his 
cheek, a dangerous gleam in his dark eye. 

“Tam no thief, sir! I’d scorn to take a cent from 
that old man to use for my benefit! 1 would not 
touch his diamonds if they !ay here at my feet! But 
if I can make him suffer anything like as my poor 
father suffered through him, then I am ready to turn 
robber—yes, pickpocket! if you will!” he added, 
savagely. 

Sharp appointed the night. His plans were crafti- 
ly laid. Mr. Trevlyn, he had ascertained, would be 
absent on Thursday night; he had taken a little 
journey into the country for his health, and only the 
servants and his ward would sleep in the house. 
Sharp argued rightly, that he would fear to take his 
diamonds with him, on account of the danger of loss, 
the only wonder was that he had undertaken the 
journey at all. 

Thursday night was dark and rainy. At midnight 
Sharp and Arch stood before the house they were 
about to plunder. No thougtt of shame or sin en- 
tered Archer Trevlyn’s heart; he did not seem to 
think he was about to disgrace himself for life; he 
thought only of Mr. Trevlyn’s dismay when he should 
return to find the bulk of his riches swept away from 
him at one blow. 

“* He took all my father had!” he said, under his 
breath; ‘he would have sullied the fair fume of my 
mother; and if I could take from him everything 
but life, I would do it. But that never! no—no—I 
could not be a murderer!’’ 

Sharp with a dexterous skill removed the fasten- 
ings of a shutter, and then the window yiekied read- 
ily to his touch. He stepped inside; Arch followed. 
All was quiet, save the heavy ticking of the old clock 
on the hall stairs. Up the thickly-carpeted stairway, 
along the corridor, and Sharp stopped before a closed 





door. 





‘““We must pass through one room befvre reaching 
that where the safe is which contains the treasure,” 
he said, in a whisper. “ It is possible that there may 
be some one sleeping in that room. If so, leave them 
to me, that is all.’’ 

He opened the door with one of a bunch of keys 
which he carried, and noiselessly entered. The gas 
was turned down low, but a mellow radiance filled 
the place. A bed stood in one corner, and Sharp ad- 
vanced toward it. The noise he had made, slight 
though it was, aroused the occupant, and as she 
started up in aftright, Arch met the soft, pleading 
eyes of Margie Harrison. She spoke to him, not to 
Sharp. 

* Do not let him kill me!” 

Sharp laid a rough hand on her shoulder, and put 
a knife to her throat. 

Simultaneously, Arch sprang upon him like a 
tiger. 

* Release that girl!” he hissed. ‘Dare to touch 
her with but the tips of your fingers, and by Heaven 
I wil) murder you!” 

Sharp started back with an oath, and at the same 
moment a pistol shot rang through the house, and 
Sharp, bathed in blood, fell to the floor. Old Mr. 
Trevlyn, travel-stained and wet, strode into the 
room. 

**]*ve killed him!’ he said, in a cracked voice of 
intense satisfaction. ‘He didn’t catch old Trevlyn 
napping. I knew well enough they’d be after my 
diamonds, and I gave up the journey. Margie; child, 
are the jewels safe?” 

She had fallen back on the pillows, pale as death, 
her white night-dress spattered with the blood of the 
dead robber. 

Arch lifted a tiny kid glove from the carpet, thrust 
it into his bosom, and before old Trevlyn could raise 
a hand to stop him, he had get clear of the premises. 


Such a relief as he felt when the cool, fresh air 
struck his face. He had been saved from overt crim- 
inality. God had not permitted him to thus debase 
himself. Now that his excitement was gone, he saw 
the heinousness of the sin he had been about to com- 
mit, in all its deformity. 

Let old Trevlyn go! Let him gloat over his dia- 

monds while yet he had opportunity. He would not 
despoil him of his treasures, but he could not give 
up his sch of v It should be brought 
about some other way. ~ 
A large reward was offered by Mr. Trevlyn for the 
apprehension of Sharp’s accomplice, but as no de- 
scription of his person could be given, by any one 
except Margie, who could not or would not be explicit J 
on that point, he was not secured. 
Trevlyn recognized and appreciated her noble gen- 
erosity in suffering him to go free, for in the one look 
she had given him on that disgraceful occasion, he 
had felt that she recognized him. But she pitied him 
enough to let him go free. 

Well, he would show her that her confidence was 
not misplaced. He would deserve her forbearance. 
He was resolved upon a new life. He would break 
up forever all old associations. He would have left 
New York, but somehow he felt safer in the same 
city with her. Her influence helped him so much! 
He wanted to be near her, though he never saw her 
face. 

He left the saloon, and after many rebuffs, succeed- 
ed in getting employment as errand boy in a large 
importing house. The salary was a mere pittance, 
but it kept him in clothes and coarse food, until one 
day about a year after his* apprenticeship there, he 
chanced to save the life of Mr. Belgrade, the senior 
partner. A gas pipe in the private office of the firm 
exploded, the place took fire, and Mr. Belgra‘le, 
smothered and helpless, would have perished in the 
flames, had not Arch, witha bravery few would have 
expected in a bashful, retiring boy, plunged through 
the smoke and flame, and borne him to a place of 
safety. 

Mr. Belgrade was a man with a conscience, and 
grateful for his life, he rewarded his preserver by 
a clerkship of importance. The duties of this office 
he discharged faithfully for three years, when the 
death of the head clerk left a vacancy, and when Arch 
was nineteen, he received the situation. 

Through these three years he had been a close stu- 
dent. Far into the night he pored over his books, 
and too proud to go to school, he hired a teacher, and 
was taught privately. At twenty he was quite as 
well educated as nine-tenths of the young men now 
turned out by our fashionable colleges, and a great 
deal more sensible. He had the experience of men 
twice his years, and having known poverty himself, 
he was ever ready to alleviate its distresses in others. 

Rumors of Margie Harrison’s triumphs reached him 
constantly. For Margie was a belle, and a beauty 
now. Her parents were dead, and she had been left 
to the guardianship of Mr. Trevlyn, at whose house 
she made her home, and where she reigned a very 
queen. Old Treviyn’s heart at last found something 
beside his diamonds to worship, and Margie had it all 
her own way. ; 

She came into the store of Belgrade and Company 
one day, and asked to look at some laces. Trevlyn 
was the only clerk disengaged, and with a very 
changeable face, he came forward to attend to her. 
He felt that she would recognize him at once, that 
she would remember where she had seen him the 
last time—a house-breaker! She held his reputation 
in her keeping. She held the power to doom him to 
a felon’s cell! 

His hand trembled as he took down the laces—she 
glanced at his face. A start of surprise, a conscious, 
painful blush swept her face. He dropped the box, 











* Pardon me,” he said, hurriedly, and stooping to 
pick them up, the little glove he had stolen on that 
night, and which he wore always in his bosom, fell 
out, and dropped among the laces. 

She picked it up with a little cry. 

‘The very glove that [ lost four years ago! and you 
are—” she stopped suddenly. 

He paled to the lips, but lifting his head proudly, 
said: 

“Qoon. Finish the sentence. I can bear it.” 

“No, I will not go on. Let the memory die. I 
knew you then, but you were so young, and had to 
bear so much among temptations! And the other 
was a villain. No, Iam silent. You aresafe.” 

He stooped, and lifting the border of her shawl, 
kissed it reverently. 

“Tf I live,” he said, solemnly, ‘you will be glad 
you have been merciful. Sometime, I shall hear you 
Say so.” 

She did not purchase any laces. She went out forget- 
ful of her errand, and Arch was so awkward for the 
remainder of the day, and committed so many blun- 
ders, that his fellow-clerks Jaughed at him unrebuk- 
ed, and Mr. Belgrade seriously wondered if Trevlyn 
had not been taking too much champagne. 





Margie Harrison and her guardian sat at break fast. 
The dining-room was a spacious Xpartment, furnish- 
edin oak and green, and overlooking the terraces 
and the flower-garden. Mr. Trevlyn showed his 
years very plainly. He was nearly seventy-five—he 
looked eighty. Since Margie came to live with him, 
he had grown younger, but his snow-white hair and 
bent frame spoke of a weight which was not all time 
and its infirmities. 

Margie looked very lovely this morning, and it was 
of this the old man was thinking, as he glanced at 
her across the table. She had more than fulfilled the 
promise of her childhood. The golden hair was 
chestnut now, and pushed behind her ears in heavy, 
rippling masses of light and shadow. Her eyes had 
taken a deeper tone—they were like wells whose 
depth yor could not guess at. Her features were 
delicately irregular, the fcrehead Jow, broad and 
white; her chin was diipled as an infant’s, and her 
mouth still ripe and red as a damask rosebud. She 
wore a pink muslin wrapper, tied with white ribbons, 
and in her hair drooped a cluster of apple-blossoms. 

“Margie dear,” said Mr. Trevlyn, pausing in his 
work of buttering a muffin, “I want you to look your 
prettiest to-night. I am going to bring home a friend 
of mine. One who was, also, your father’s friend. 
Mr. Linmere. He arrived from Europe to-day.” 

Margie’s cheek lost a trifle of its peachy bloom. 
She toyed with her spoon, but did not reply to his 
remark. 

“Did you understand me, child? Mr. Linmere 
has returned.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

* And is coming here to-night. Remember to take 
extra pains with yourself, Margie, for he has seen all 
the European beauties, and I do not want my little 
American flower to be cast in the shade. Will you 
remember it?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. Trevlyn.’’ 

‘* Margie!” 

“ Sir th 

“You are aware that Mr. Linmere is your affianc- 
ed husband, are you not?” 

“Thave been told so.” 

“ And ye€ in the face of that fact— Well, of all 


things! girls do beat me! Thank Heaven! I have ~ 


none of my own!” he added, testily. 

‘Girls are better let alone, sir. It is very hard to 
feel one’sself bound to fulfil a contract of this kind.” 

* Hard! weil now, I should think it easy. Mr. 
Linmere is all that any reasonable woman could wish. 
Not too old, nor yet tcs young; about forty-five, 
which is just the age for a manto marry; good-look- 
ing, intelligent and wealthy—what more could you 
ask?” 


oe 
“You forget that I do not love him. That he does 


not love me.” 

‘Love! tush! Don't let me hear anything about 
that. LI loathe the names! Margie, love ruined my 
only son! For love he disobeyed me, and I disowned 
him. I have not spoken his name for years! Your 
father approved of Mr. Linmere, and while you were 
yet a child, you were betrothed. And when your 
father died, what did you promise him on his death- 
bed?” 

Margie grew white as the ribbons at her throat. 

“JT promised him that I would try and fulfil bis 
requirements.” 

“That you wouldiry. Yes. 
to giving an unqualified assent. 
ditions of the will, I believe?” 

“Tdo. If marry without your consent under the 
age of twenty-one I forfeit my patrimony. And lam 
nineteen now. And [shall not marry without your 
consent.” F 

“Margie, you must marry Mr. Linmere. Do not 
hope to do differently. It is your duty. He has liv- 
ed single all these years waiting fur you. He will be 
kind t» you, and you will be happy. Prepare to re- 
ceive him with becoming respect.” 

Mr. Treviyn considered his duty performel, and 
went out for his customary walk, feeling very much 
as if he wished the wurld had been constructed in 
such a mazuer as to make the existence of women a 
superfluity. They had caused him a great deal of 

trouble. 

At dinner, Mr. Linmere arrived. Margie met him 
with cold composure. He scanne 1 her fair face and 
almost faultless face with the eye of a connoisseur, 


And that was equal 
You know the con- 





and the rich laces fell over her feet. 


and congratulated himself on the fortune which was 
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to give him such a bride without the perplexity of a 
wooing. She was beautiful and attractive, and he 
had feared she might be ugly, which would have 
been a dampener on his satistaction, True, her 
wealth would have counterbalanced any degree of 
personal deformity; but Mr. Paul Linmere admired 
beauty, and liked to have pretty things around him. 

To tell the truth, he was sadly in need of money. 
It was fortunate that his old friend, Mr. Harrison— 
Margie’s dead father—had taken it into his head to 
plight his daughter’s troth to him, while she was yet 
achild. Mr, Harrison had been an eccentric man, 
and from the fact that in many points of religious 
belief he and Mr. Paul Linmere agreed—for both 
were miserable skeptics—he valued him above all 
other men, and thought his daughter’s happiness 
would be secured by the union he had planned. 

Linmere had been abroad several years, and had 
led a very reckless, dissipated life. Luxurious by 
pature, lacking in moral rectitude, and having wealth 
at his command, he indulged himself unrestrained; 
and when at last he left the gay French capital, and 
returned to America, his whole fortune, with the 
exception of a few thousands, was dissipated. So he 
needed a rich wife sorely—and was not disposed to 
defer his happiness. 

He met Margie with empressement, and bowed his 
tall head to kiss the white hand she extended to him. 
She drew it away coldly—something about the man 
made her shrink from him—something about him 
reminded her of a serpent. 

“T am so happy to meet you again, Margie, and 
after ten years of separation! I have thought so 
much and so often of you!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Linmere.” 

“Will you not call me Paul?” he asked, in a sub- 
dued voice, letting his dangerous eyes, full of light 
and softness, rest upon her. 

An expression of haughty surprise swept her face. 
She drew back a pace. 

“T am not accustomed to address gentlemen—mere 
acquaintances—by their Christian names, sir.” 

“But in this case, Margie? Surely the relations 
existing between us will admit of such a familiarity.” 

“There are no relations existing between us at 
present, Mr. Linmere,” she answered, haughtily; 
and if, in obedience to the wishes of the dead, we 
should ever become connected in name, I beg leave 
to assure you in the beginning that you will always 
be Mr. Linmere to me.” 

A flush of anger mounted to his cheek, he set his 
teeth, but outwardly he was calm and subdued. 
Anger, just at present, was not his forte. 

“I hope to win your love, Margie. I trust I shall,” 
he answered, sadly enough to have aroused almost 
any woman’s pity; but some subtle instinct told 
Margie he was false to the core. 

But all through the evening, he was affable, and 
complaisant, and forbearing. She made no attempt 
to conceal her dislike of him. Concealments were 
not familiar to Margie’s nature. She was frank and 
open as the day. 

Mr. Paul Linmere’s fascinations were many and 
varied. He had a great deal of adaptation, and made 
himself agreeable to every one. He had travelled 
extensively, was a close observer, and had a retentive 
memory. Mr. Trevlyn was charmed with him. So 
was Alexandrine Lee, a friend of Margie’s, a rival 
belle, who accidentally (?) dropped in to spend the 
evening. 

Mr. Linmere played and sang with exquisite taste 
and skill—he was a complete master of the art, and, 
in spite of herself, Margie listened to him with a de- 
light which was almost fascination, but which sub- 
sided the moment the melody ceased. 

He judged her by the majority of women he had 
met, and finding her indifferent, he sought to rouse 
her jealousy by flirting with Miss Lee, who was by 
no means averse to his attentions. But Margie 
hailed the transfer with a relief which was so evident 
that Mr. Linmere, piqued and irritated, took up his 
hat to leave, in the midst of one of Miss Lee’s most 
brilliant descriptions of what she had seen in Italy, 
from whence she had but just returned. He went 
over to the sofa where Margie was sitting. 

“T hope to please you better next time,” he said, 
lifting her hand. “ Gvod-night, Margie, dear.” And 
before she was aware, he touched his lips to her fure- 
head. She tore her hand away from him, and a flush 
of anger sprang to her cheek. He surveyed her with 
admiration. He liked a little spirit in a woman, 
especially as he intended to be able to subdue it 
when it pleased him. Her anger made ber a thou- 
Sand times more beautiful. He stood looking at her 
& moment, then turned and withdrew. 

Margie struck her forehead with her hand, as if 
she would wipe out the touch he had left there. 

“It burns like tire,” she muttered. ‘“O heayen! 
am Ito become the wife of that man? Will God 
Permit it? Is it my duty?” 

Alexandrine came and put her arm around her 
\ waist, 

“I almost envy you, Margie,” she said, in that 
singularly purring voice of hers. “ Ah, Linmere is 
Magniticent! Such eyes, and hair, and such a voice! 

Well, Margie, you are a fortunate girl.” 

And Miss Lee sighed, and shook out the heavy 

folds of her violet silk, with the air of one who bas 
been injured, but is determined to show a proper 

spirit of resignation. . 

; Mr. Paul Linmere hurried along through an un- 

frequented strect to his suite of rooms at the St. 

Nicholas. He was very angry with everybody; he 

felt like an ill-treated individual. He had ex pected 

Margie to fall at his feet at once. A man of his 

attractions to be suubbed as he had been! by a mere 
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chit of a girl, too! He 
once been fn love! 

“1 will find means t 
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80 much as the sound 
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“Good God!” he crie 
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when she sank beneath | 
a hereafter, and does « 
tion who commits what 

He stopped under a la: 
book, taking therefrom : 
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of a woman, Her linen 
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, Be stopped under s Lemp amd Grew ott his pockes- 
bouk, taking therefrom «6 soiled scrap of peqeer. 
“Yes. lhaeve i bere ‘Pound éGrownsd. the boir 
of a wore. Ber bee> wae market woh the meme 
of Aratel Vere. Another uniictoumete— NaI wil 
mM read the rest. I hare reed & too often, wow. for 
my peas’ of mind. Tes. she & desi. There it mp 
Gouie. I have teem Greaming t-night (fd Trer- 
Ipn’s wine wae too Siromg fie me. 0 Arebe) Vere. 2 
Gest! Pshaw! Peal Limes, are vou = im” 
Som Germg + cast s look behind him, be burricé 
home, and up to bis specioms parlor om the second 
Sow. Ewerrihimg thet momer oomld porches wes 
there, Prom the wreck of bis forteme Lizomere bad 
saved al that wae valustie iz the war of comiy 
trinkets amd rare cuviositiesn. He bed a penchont ic 
suk thimgs 

The velvet carpet wae so thick thet it ceve back no 
eho from the besvies foutiall and its roses apd 
Giles lnsked Hike those widch prow ip Eving carder. 
You eh almom tempted te stop and inhale thar f- 
) gramce. The chats and sodet were coriomely wrongs 
Dy the far Gimgers of ibe Povsign weowen, and were 
sot a6 Turkish divems. 4 des. volupcpons rose color 
| pervaded the pold-cm bosned wall-pager. and Pmpered 
i the Sver hampgs, give w the stmospihere the 
| mpeliowmess of summer, ani making the metic 
Perche binsh at ber own lovelimess. Bromzes, rave 
apd exquisite. losded the femcifal treckets. « pold- 
feck wae ssicep ma cided cape, wath bis bead be 
mesth bis wing, ami o@ the bearti-rog 4 siemde 
greTbound wae Goring the time awar, wit hel-ebat 
eres. 


Lammers tummed up the gus inte a fare and, chrow- 


img of ios cost. fomg bine ce em ech. ami. 


Woged the perspiration fom bis jorebead. He inked 
shot the rewm with hal-crigbiemed. searching eves. 
Se Greadei scditade, amé be feared company, rt 
jem ibe peoemsity of sgpecknng wsumetboge. Ei eves 
hgtwed om the ding. 

“Len. Len” be calisé. “oume bere. sir’ 

The Gee cpemec be epes. bot ceve wo resemsive 
wee of bis tal Too sew at coe that thengh Le: 
wus Mr. Pevd Limmeve’s peoogectr. and Ered wih 
him. be 036 wot beve eazy attachment fir boo 

* Come bere, rT” said Limmere. sxctboricatre!r. 

Sail the anal Ge um st. Limmere wes mervons 
empomgh w be excited t amger bp the verte trite 
gud the dog’: Giscbediemwe arvused bs rage. 

-Ourse the toate” be creed. And putomg Ls 
fot against bom be set bo oye eco the 
rea. Ler Gd em growl cy oot, bot be eves 
Sieemed Hee corks, ad be showed bis white toch 
Bid serege bai Qugetent Laced. Li wee cust to wee 
Thust ft be lend teem & ben-Gog mtend at 4 crerbeond. 
he would bave corm Me. Path Leemee Eb &: 
anh 

Lamapere Wert beck oo bo chat. amé set Gown with 
& sullen face; ei be could wm Tesi there. Be wicd 
the sof ened them am Gomer br ibe Qen windes. 
Ee rose amé guime eto a Emer rec, eves ont 
ex choy tu. wad be geet. end Som whe be 
Seek & mindgetore @ 2 goidemcuse He besitaced 2 
awrepent before tomckimg the apeme, epi whem be 
636 so tee wacdonmg revenied the duce uf & pom gr 
Laampere's commieaaaee Champs’ amenlatiy at igic 
thet ies. He dropged ihe bxcdet. ap Terec bis 
ere wh his hemds. Les crepe up to be fees. and 
caresses the kiket, utermme « 3ecel whime which 
wrremed tb anemua «f bs meter 





2. tT! 
Smascthed up ibe jockes, amd desked am the pactured 
Fre 





4 fe pemyg gel @ be eels pouctt—oam mare 





than eighteen +E © Ss 
romet over Ler, whet thet besuiie. igre 

taken. A ripe southern face, wih mumes of jet- 
Dinck hatr. amd Ger&, ici ers. Theve wee 6 
éewy criamecn op ber lige. apc ber cheeks were red 
aE Gamuesk roses. A bought, baggy face, cpm which 
wD bhighs bed fale 

“She wae besutifal—teattifal as a Douril” ssid 
Mr. Paal Limes, qeskbe tioels, bet coom- 
echousls, i seeaped, bis iboenghte alemd. “ Anc whem 
i Geet mew ber. she wee eee and bower 1 
muaGe ber em. 1 led bor inge the Meamgretion she wus 
too week wo resis. Wome are soft amd silty shew 
they ace & lowe, avd became of thet, men have ws 
bear all th< deme. She wat willmg © trast me— 
She onght to have beet wore cations. Wie Names 
me, Glivedabe? A mem dvs um always wets 
miging. cuamgisming women hanger sieewt him! 
and she bed « demoed megdesseni war oc forrimg ber- 
se upon me when GH wes perieciaciy duegreceile 
to hevre ber Gs sa Wel—iot there & ne oe 
recrospeccaam. ] bad strimg olpectiome w being called 
fther when theve were snch trillent projects for 
me i= aencther guaetter. She wee Growned—abe and 
her waborn child, amd the dead mever come back— 
ma. Dever” 

Be sbuddered at he spedke. ame locked belt-fearfol- 
by. bal-exgectuntiy aroumd bam =e eh ot O he 
Werte DO ahme the Toom. Sume users presence 
oprressed Lim wah vagee Greed. Be seemed wo feel 
tikst cold hand om bis arm, and agem thet ict breech 
fwegt mcross his fect. He sprang up and remg ibe 
Well shargir. Directiy his valet. Pactra, ao slergs- 
locking and swaerthy Italien, apgeered 

~ Brg met 6 branér. Pietro: and jock pou. 
sr. rou msy sisep Weaight m the korge @ DT 
rece. I sme mot teeing quite well, and mar have 
need of rou bedure Imorume™ 

The mam looked surprise’. bot made wo comet. 
Be tronght the scpnlent, bis master drank ft af, 
end them theew Limselt cressed ne be wes, om the 
bed 


Unger Temécmn wes ring@g with the epgroaching 
magia: of Mies Berrie apd Mr. Lammers The 
Deide wae s beeuttol a wealthy, amd s» imsemsibie 
® ber goed jortume im securing the mum eligiide man 
m beret. Hall the ladies @ the city were & love 
we Mr. Lomere. He wet so distieges cerricd 
himsel! a9 gtr, amc pet wee so gelinetls comde 
scondimg, aud so muimitehis faachateg. He bwew 
Duroge like 4 book. amd semg lite 3 poroleseor, end 
knew jum bow w bamd 6 inéy ber fem. adjust ber 
shawl and take bo from 6 cerriage. Accompilisb- 
ments which make wen popular. abwars. 

Early > Joly, Mr Trevipn and Margie. acoomye- 
maed by & Gey periy, went dows te Cage Mar. Mr. 
Trevirz bed omg ago foreworm everyikimg of the 
king: bet Simcoe Margie Herrisom led come ve reside 
wah bam be hei Geez | be bere babns, avi 
been quite Eke other mice. pouty od peatiemen. He 
wae tevin amd overbearing af times, end liked bs 
OW>D way @ al oocasme: bat be Cid & greet desl te 
make Macc hapee @ ber pew bows. and bore pe 
tently wah the troge of ger pomng pgerpde she 
eeberet arommd be. Be mogit mm so ter have 
compe Omi af Las retirement as we here visited « fusb- 
samebie wetering-glace. hed um his piosiciar pro 
Serie’ sea-bectime: amd Mr. Trevirm hed to greet 
& Greed of Geeth t disregard the fom syapgeom of 
Cone 

The party west Gown om Thorsiss—Mr. Pao! 
Linmpere followed om SaturdGss. Margie bad bopec 
be would met come: @ Le sbeeme she cov have 
expered ithe ajemrm. bet his presemce Gestrop ed tor 
ber all the charms of see amd sty. She grew img 
emet, sumetapes, when she thengit bow imac: 
she beted bom And m@ (Cesober she wae te become 
lat wie Se & wee azramped Mr. Loomee imew 
iwi there wae pth @ the old poorer’, end Gd wm 
meem the cup should shp before & reached bs Ege 
Es credits were Ggurtamate, end & would um do 
W FE tw dome. 

Some wer. Margie fet Srempely et eese om the 
sttpen. She Hwew thet the errempements were a 
maeGe. the: ber weddang trusscou wee bemg om TP 
bv 9 feshldumalde meeiec+. thie Leemomice hed receded 
erGers for te dees. and thet the ccemges were bnd- 
Ge6 whach, whem Sace oe dower, were w eGo 
ber forebesd om ber Oridel Gey. She Gegisei La 
mere wih ber whole soul she Gresdsd bo mex- 
pressiis. yet she scarcer geve Ler aggroeching 
mattuage Wk bm asm hentia Ske wimdered 
thet she God mat: Whew she chonght of & we all she 
Were shocked sp ied bersel s. Oepeaive. She comld 
um baeve & Leet Gke ober woonen. abe iborgit, c 
Shee shrwic bare S sumpetames easier Reet 

Ber pacts bed teem 4 work 4: Cope May. when 
4rcber Trevir= came down, wih the wik of be 
emppdoyer, Mr. Belgrade. The lady war @ delice 
beahh. and bac een ecvised to TT sea a amd surt 
ietiimg. Mr. gy nine tusmest wetid ma alow 
wf has aheewoe ac Sum thet tome. pd be had shown 

jemce Gm bos bead clerk D7 seiectimg bom ee 






er te sp wel-—rcabiishei ap 
¥ agrese, Arch might. af umce, 
¢ tabem & POEMS plest amimyg the fushom- 
> gor bis Stmguletiy hemdsome tact and bigh- 
6 msammers med: bom af ecoquiet te aEy coMp- 
Bui be wever ioe bho & SUeeT- 
ct. and be wotlk um sulmen t be pecmdesd 
€ Very people whe bet cmce, qa ernages 
bom the pemoiect tie 


Wot have LLToeD 
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oni mt escage. She 
aiume Se beads belt of sm- 
eling owt gem emet, end giving them tht Gao 
of ber stientias, and up ome thonght of meticing 5, 
wee. The uime Gare weeder at ber ecoemtricttie 
ied emg bem a thing of the pest. Arch wee il at 
ease bemeeth the tefliction, bat be was 6 thorong> 
feptheman, and cumdd pe segmive ber rodely. 

4 few Gaps efier the arrival of Mire. Belgrade, Arch 
teok ber Geen te tbe beark tw batbe Al the world 
wae owt. The beech wer alive wih te gorpevns, 
Erwengoe Seures of the betbers. The af wae trac 
ing, Ube surl spdemedd. 

Mr. Treviya’s cactinge drove Gown soon eher Mrs. 
Belgrade bed fotebed ber meaimgs ~ Gps” amd 
Margie and Mr. Louse, sccuapperded bs Abe 
Grime Lee. slighted. Ther were mm bathing costume, 
avd Wes Lee, eggag 4nb. iesenel cpa bm 
withbeat cereqmems. 

~< Mr. Isevha.” she a234. ertmeiediy, “I am ne 
fied tw beve come across wou! I wee jum willing 
Mr. Limmere that two leGict were hardls Sule with 
clr «me Gortiemen ip sock a surf 2s there is this 
mprruing. I shall beve to Gegemd om poe tw take cere 
wwe. Shalit 

Of course, Arch evtlé mt refese: and aqedrgizing 
te Mrs. Belgrade. whe gooi-uetrrediy urgei bm 
forwaré, be took charge of Mae Lee. 

Limapere cieres Margie bis hewd w jee’ ber mm, et 
She decimed. Ee beget close teside ber. and eben 
ther Stood wait deep ip the water, and a boge 
Wresker wae ap¢concling, be put bis acm around ber 
showlders. With am imepetiert gesture she tore ber- 
self awer. Be made am effect to retem ber. and 
the struge Marge jos ber forting, ant the receding 
Wave bore ber out to sea! 

Limmwere Grew pee et Gesth Be war op erecegt- 
We. Geer men! the lndies seid. locking om @ pity and 
borer. Yes. be wor suscegtiide. Be beew if Mar- 
pe wee Crowned, be wus a ruime’ men! His pieteres 
and stetacs woold heve te go weder the kememer— 
hat creditors were anit beget fem sirikime br he 
prwyet of grime s rich wie to pay bis Gedms Be 


cust a Gmpdoring eve om tbe ewes around him, 


bet be var tor pest 2 cowerdi wrk bs Ee emo 
the ewitiing tereekers. 

Gnlr ov men Strack boldly out tw the rescore. 
Arch Trevirn threw of the cimpag bent of Mie 
Lee, and with 2 Strong arm presse? bis wey throng 
the whtecagged billows. Be come meer te Margie. 
be sew the chesieut gem of ber bait om the bright. 
Descberons water. and im o2 Imstant Eh war ewepe 
under 6 lemg Ie ef serws foem. Se rose ape ate 
inile Gistamce, and ber eves wet bis pleeimgis. Her 
Ege sy hebied the words, ~ Seve me"™ 

Be beard them, sieve al the Geelering roe cf te 
wares. Ther merved bie om te Sesh exertioms. 
Aumber sqruke, and be cenght ber arm. Grew her t 
him. bed ber closely w bis breast, towcbed ber wet 
sgenke Goollr: 

“Take wy ie? bend. Mie Baecrieo. 2nd 1 chk I 
Ck tow rou sefelr te the shore. [op met be eed” 

“lem om atreid.” she seid, yuistir. 

Bow bis beart eaged at the sound of ber wore! 
Bow haggr be wae chat sbe wet ee etterd—the abe 
tested her ie we bum! 346 bow imk vatue be wed 
have Teckomed bh own exons. o be hed purchased 
bers by Rte hee! Ab. well—ilove i¢ love. the workd 
pre. 

A benéref pers of ends were opteretched to re 
ceive Margie. whem Arch bromght ber te tbe shore. 
Ber Gear Gevote’d Siewds crowded around ber, and 
tm ther jor et ber excage. Sock revrested for his 
lnigigs. Boot Mist Lee head beem wetcdorg Lie and 
seized bos arm the mevment be wus cheer od the crowd. 

“0 Mr. Trevirn. & i+ Jum Like s powell” she os- 
clanmed, enthusiastically. ~*Cnly poe cam mary 
the hereme. for she + emgage’ to Mr. Lacmere: and 
she perfectir doc oo bin” 

Trevire’s oommterancs 2 wet chamge. Mier Lee 
wee waecthimg bom closely, bot she cond wet Geet 
the slightes varistxe of color. Ber usnel eetetemen 
wwe & fen. 

“Stow me to escort rou tr the bourne.” be asd, 
yuimels. I eee Mir. Weldon tockime Gagpers at me.” 

“Mr Weld bet wo right <> look Grggers at ey 
Um G2 Ey ecopemt. Mr. Treviym. 4s of I cared fir 
thet lntie Gamér ” 

“AD the indies think bie wort” seid Frevira. 
jescemcimg tw same tele becense be wiebed 10 ev’ 
aD serioms spigjects with Mize Lee. She jerred = 
Gisagrecatir uywm all the fmer fsciings of his metere. 

“aD bet wreck Mr. Trevire: I leg por te meke 
me SD eseegtiom. Bot 1 wel wm keep poo i poor 
we debs. Goesdi-mrumg” 

She fomied away, ani Trevis wert op bs 
champ her. 

Thst evening there wes 2 “ bop” at the betel bet 
Ant Gi wm ge dewn. Be kwew of be Gi. the mer- 
Hetie Mise Lee would anchor hers’ 2 bis arm fc 
tbe evemmy: ant bs polcencss wee pet eons] te the 
cask of evtettemitg ber. She wer beavtifel end 
terilbest whem sbe cured te be. amd Arch feb thet, & 
be Ebed be might merry ber end ber forteme, avd 
4p Sf Cee Inve the wers bigbert circle: of sucketr; 
bet be od mm egire to the bamer. 

The sranms of musk reeched bar. softened end 
meede @weet br the ditemce He stole ven om the 
peare. ad sat under the shadow of « foewerng vine, 
looking af the shy, wth ite wyris ¢ Oo giteerng 
Stars. There wes a Eight ep oc bot de. eed glee 
mg wp. be saw Marge Bacrie 
She wes D@ eresone Gee. ber whose arom apd 
ShemiGers bers. and gikgerng with suowy pearls 


Ber eat unlpund her 2D ever her werk a fwd 1 
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light, anda wile perfame, like the reath of Ween 
ing water lilies, floated around her. 

*“‘T want to make you my captive for a little while, 
Mr. Trevlyn,” she said, gayly. ‘‘ Will you wear the 
chains?” 

“ Like garlands of roses,” he responded. 
the world’s end, Miss Harrison !’’ 

The unconscious fervor of his voice brought a crim- 
son flush to her face. She dropped her eyes, and 
toyed with the bracelet on her arm. 

“JT did not know you dealt in compliments, Mr. 
Trevlyn,” she said, a little reproachfully. “I 
thought you were always sincere.” 

* And so I am, Miss Harrison.” 

“Ttake you at your word, then,” recovering her 
playful air. ‘ You will not blame me, if I lead you 
into difficulty?” 

‘Certainly not. I give myself into your keeping.” 


“Yes, to 


She put her band within his arm, and led him up 
the stairs, to a private parlor on the second floor. 
Under the jet of light sat oli Mr. Trevlyn. Archer’s 
heart throbbed fiercely, and his lips grew set and 
motionless, as he stood there before the man he hated 
—the man against whom he had made a vow of un- 
dying vengeance. Margie was looking at her guar- 
dian, and did not observe the startling change which 
had come over Arch. She spoke softly, addressing 
the old man. 

“ Dear guardian, this is the man who this morning 
so gallantly rescued me from a watery grave. I want 
you to help me thank him.” 

Mr. Trevlyn arose, came forward, and extended 
his hand. Arch stood erect, his arms folded on his 
breast. He did not move, nor offer to take the prof- 
fered hand. Mr. Trevlyn gave a start of surprise, 
and seizing a lamp from the table, held it up to the 
tace of the young man. Arch did not flinch; he bore 
the insulting scrutiny with stony calmness. 

The old man dashed down the lamp, and put his 
hand to his forehead. His face was livid with pas- 
sion, his voice choked so as to be scarcely audible. 

‘* Margie, Margie Harrison,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
is this person’s name?” 

** Archer Trevlyn, sir,” answered the girl, amazed 
at the strange behaviour of the two men, 

**‘ Just as I thought! Hubert’s son!” 

“ Yes,” said Arch, speaking with painful calmness, 
“Tam Hubert’s son; the son of the man your dam- 
nable cruelty murdered.” 

Mr Trevlyn seized his cane and rushed upon his 
grandson; but Margie sprang forward and threw 
her arm across the breast of Arch. Her eyes blazed, 
her cheeks burnt with indignant crimson. 

“Strike him, if you dare!” she said, “but you 
shall strike a woman!” 

Mr. Trevlyn looked at her, and the weapon dropped 
to the floor. 

“‘Margaret Harrison,” he said, sternly, ‘‘leave 
this room. © Thisis no place for you. Obey me!” 

“T am subject to no man’s authority,” she said, 
boldly, ‘and 1 will not leave the room. You shall 
not insult a gentleman to whom I owe my life, and 
who is here as my invited guest.” 

“‘1 shall defend myself! There is murder in that 
fellow’s eye, ifever Isaw it in that of any human 
being!” 

‘IT am answerable for his conduct,” she said, with 
proud dignity. ‘ He will do nothing of which a lady 
need stand in fear. I brought him here, ignorant of 
the relationship existing between you and him, and 
unconscious of the truth that I should be called upon 
to defend him from the causeless rage of his own 
grandfather!” 

Again the cane was uplifted; but Margie laid her 
hand resolutely upon it. 

“Give it tome. Will you—you, who pride yourself 
upon your high and delicate sense of honor—will you 
be such an abject coward as tu strike a defenceless 
man?” 

He yielded her the weapon, and she threw it from 
the window. 

** You may take away my defence, Margaret,” said 
the old man, resolutely, ‘‘ but you shall not prevent 
me from cursing him! A curse be upon him—” 

** Hold, sir! Remember that your head is white 
with the snows of time! It will not be long before 
you will go to the God who sees you every moment, 
who will judge you for every sin you commit.” 

“ You may preach that stuff to the dogs! There is 
no God! Idefy him and you! Archer Trevlyn, my 
curse be upon you and yours, now and forever! 
Child of a disobedient son! child of a mother who 
was a harlot!” 

Arch sprang upon him with a savage cry. His 
hand was on his thr$at—God knows what crime he 
would have done, fired by the insult oftered to the 
memory of his mother, had not Margie caught his 
hands, and drawn them away. 

“O Archer, Archer Trevlyn!” she cried, implor- 
ingly, “‘ grant me this one tavur—the very first I ever 
asked of you! For my sake, come away! He is an 
oli man. Leave him to God, and bis own conscience. 
You are young and strong; you would not disgrace 
your manhood by laying violent hands on the weak- 
ness of old age!” 

“Did you not hear what he called my mother? 
the purest woman the world ever saw! No man 
shall repeat that foul slander in my presence, and 
live!” 

**He will not repeat it. Forgive him. He is fret- 
ful, and he thinks the world has gone bard with him. 
He has sinned, and those who sin, suffer, always. It 

has been a long and terrible feud between him and 
yours. I brought you here—let me take you away.” 

Her sott hands were on hi¥—her beautiful, tear-wet 
eyes lifted to his face. He could not withstand that 





OF OUR UNION. 





lok, He woeld have given up the plane of a life- | 
time, if she had asked him, with those imploring 
eyes. ~ : 

“T yield to you, Miss Harrison—only to you,” he 
replied. ‘‘If John Trevlyn lives, he owes his life to 
you. He judged rightly—there was murder in my 
soul, and he saw it inmyeyes. Years ago, after they 
laid my poor heart-broken mother out of my sight, I 
swore a terrible vow of vengeance on the old man 
whose cruelty had hurried her into the grave. But 
for you, I should have kept the vow this moment! 
But I will obey you. Take me wherever you will.” 

She led him down the stairs, across the lawn, and 
out on the lonely beach, where the quiet moon and 
the passionless stars dropped down their crystal rain. 
The sweet south wind blew up cool from the sea, and 
afar off the tinkle of a sheep-bell stirred the silence 
of the night. The lamp in the distant light-house 
gleamed like a spark of fire, and at their feet broke 
the tireless billows, white as the snow-drifts of 
December. 

There was something inexpressibly soothing in the 
serenity of the night. Arch felt its influence. The 
hot color died out of his cheek, his pulse beat slower, 
he lifted his eyes to the purple arch of the summer 
sky. 

All God’s universe is at rest,” said Margie, her 
voice breaking upon his ear like a strain of music. 
O Archer Trevlyn, be at peace with all mankind!” 

“T am—with all but him.” 

“And with him, also. The heart which bears 
malice cannot be a happy heart. There has been a 
great wrong done—I have heard the sad story—but 
it is divine to forgive. The m 0 can pardon the 
enemy who has wrought hint , Tises to a height 
where nothing of these earthly temptations can harm 
him more. He stands on a level with the angels of 
God. Ifyou have been injured, let it pass. If your 


parents were hurried out of the world by his cruelty, ° 


think how much sooner they tasted the bliss of 
heaven! Every wrong willin due time be avenged. 
Justice will be done, for the Infinite One has prom- 
ised it. Leave it in his hands. Archer, betore I 
leave you, promise me to forgive Mr. Trevlyn.” 

“T cannot! 1 cannot!” he cried, hoarsely. ‘“O 
Margie, Miss Harrison, ask of me anything but that, 
even to the sacrifice of my life, and I will willingly 
oblige you; but not that! not that!” 

“That is all I ask. It is for your good and my 
peace of mind that Idemand it. You have no right to 
make me unhappy, as your persistence in this dread- 
ful course will do. Promise me, Archer Treviyn!” 

She put her hand on his shoulder; he turned his 
head and pressed his lips upon it. She did not draw 
it away, but stood, melting his hard heart with her 
wonderfully sweet gaze. He yielded all at once—she 
knew she had conquered. He sank down on one 
knee before her, and bowed his face upon his hands. 
She stooped over him, her hair swept his shoulders, 
the brown mingling with the deeper chestnut of his 
curling locks. 

** You will promise me, Mr. Trevlyn?” 

He looked up suddenly. . 

“ What will you give me, if I promise?” 

“ Ask for it.” 

He lifted a curl of her shining hair. 

_“‘ Yes,” she said. “Promise me what I ask, and I 
give it to you.” 

He took his pocket-knife and severed the tress. 

“TI promise you. I break my vow; I seek no re- 
venge. I forgive John Trevlyn, and may God for- 
give him, also. He is safe from me. I submit to 
have my parents sleep on unavenged. I leave him 
and his sins to the God whom he denies; and all be- 
cause you have asked it of me.” 

He rose up, and stood silently by her side. The 
meon had been clouded for a t—it burst forth 
with almost dazzling radiance. Arch Trevlyn touched 
the white hand cn his arm with reverent tenderness. 
The hour was late. He could bave lingered there 
with her forever, but her long absence would excite 
remark. 

Slowly and silently they went up to the house. At 
the door he said no good-night—he only held her 
hand a moment, closely, and then turned away. He 
could not trust himself to speak, lest his voice might 
reveal something his duty would not allow him to 
think of She was the promised wife of Mr. Paul 
Linmere. A cold shudder ran over him at the 
thought. The beautiful night took on a face of dark- 
ness and gloom. 

He walked rapidly back to the beach, and threw 
himself down on the sands where she had stood. He 
looked up at the mysterious sky, and out at the 
mysterious ocean. A peace came and settled over 
him. His tortured heart lapsed into an infinite state 
of content. He seemed to desire nothing beyond 
what he had. The present contented and satisfied 
him. He had forgiven an enemy. Had he indeéd 
risen and entered upon the enjoyment vouchsafed to 
the angels? 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 
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A sTRONG DRAFTr.—“‘I had the peskiest chimbly 
in this ’ere kitchen a yeer ago that you ever seed,” 
said a fellow who was note: for tough stories. ‘The 
fact was that it drord the wrong way. Et you believe 
on my solum oath, there hadn’t a flock of wild geese 
filed within a mile of our house fur ten years, but 
what was sucked down that ere chimbly. But about 
a year agoga new mason moved inter the village be- 
low, an’ I hired him to olter it over. An’ he did it— 
an’ now you may hook one eend of a ox chain in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, an’ the draft is so good, 
that the chain’ll stan’ up the chimbly. That’s a fact.” 











BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


BY THOMAS SPEIGHT. 

The paper was strong and coarse, and had been 
squeezed up so tightly that the flames bad merely 
burned away the loose edges, leaving the contents 
nearly intact. Throwing on to the letter the concen- 
trated light of his bull’s-eye, the second man peered 
over his friend’s shoulder, and the two read as 
follows: 


“The dark secret which you thought you had hid- 
den forever, has come to light. To-morrow morning 
the police will be on your track. One who has been 
a blind instrument in the discovery of a fearful crime 
—one who would not willingly have your blood lie at 
his door, warns you. Flee while there is yet time. 
To-morrow it will be too late.” 


Some other word had been written where the word 
his stood in the letter, and afterwards carefully 
erased. 

“The bird has flown, and the game’s up for the 
present,” said one of the men, when the document 
had been spelled carefully through. 

“It was this bit of paper that started him,” said 
the other. ‘‘The story about his brother is all gag. 
But don’t it strike you as strange that the note I 
hold in my hand, and the one received by our super- 
intendent, this morning, are both in the same hand- 
writing? There can’t be any doubt about it; it’s too 
remarkable a fist to be easily imitated. Rum, aint 
it? Now, you had better stop here a bit, while I go 
up to the station and hand in this note, and get fresh 
instructions; and I'll send down another man to 
relieve you as soon as possible.” 





The case was as the two men had stated it. By 
the early post, that morning, the Normanford super- 
intendent of police had received an anonymous letter, 
conveying certain information, the accuracy of which 
he felt himself bound at once to investigate. He put 
his men upon the track pointed out in the letter. 
Abel Garrod and his wife were the first persons ques- 
tioned. They gave evidence as to the meeting of Mr. 
Duplessis and the woman Marie; to the intimate 
relations existing between the two; to the stay of the 
latter under Abel Garrod’s roof for three days; and 
tinally, to their departure together. Simultaneously 
with this inquiry, another was going forward at the 
Silver Lion at Fairwood; and here the police gath- 
ered another piece of confirmatory evidence not 
mentioned in the letter, in the production, by the 
landlady, of a handkerchief marked with blood, and 
bearing the name of the missing woman, found under 
the seat of the gig the day after it had been hired by 
Mr. Duplessis. The old collector at the toll-bar also 
underwent a strict examination; and then the two 
parties of police met by previous appointment at 
Martell’s Leap, the neighborhood of which spot their 
anonymous informant had directed them to search 
minutely, especially the beach immediately below, 
and the crevices and recesses in the face of the cliff. 

Leaving his men still occupied with the search, the 
superintendent himself rode over to Sir Harry Crax - 
ford, the nearest magistrate; and on the strength of 
the evidence which he laid before him, obtained a 
warrant for the arrest of Henri Duplessis, which was 
at once placed in the hands of two efficient officers, 
but with what result, we have already seen. The 
search for the missing woman, unavailing on the 
first day, was resumed with renewed energy the fol- 
lowing morning, but without further result than the 
discovery, on the ledge of rock about twenty feet 
above the beach, of a broken jet bracelet, which was 
at once identified by Jane Garrod as similar to one 
worn by madame, This discovery went a long way 
towards contirming the general opinion, that the 
missing woman had been thrown over the cliff; and 
as it was found to have beeu high water at 4 P. M., 
on the day of her disappearance, there was little 
doubt that, in such acase, her body had been washed 
away by the tide. 

Of Duplessis himself, no tidings could be learned, 
neither on the railway nor elsewhere. Country con- 
stables and metropolitan detectives alike failed in 
their effurts to trace him. A minute description of 
his personal appearance was inserted in the Police 
Gazette, and there read by thousands of keen eyes, 
all thencefurth eagerly on the watch, in seaport town 
and country village, to single out a quarry which 
promised so much sport to his captors; but from the 
moment when the housekeeper, looking out after 
him into the moonlight, saw him disappear behind 
the screen of laurels which shut in the lawn, he 
seemed as utterly lost to human ken as though the 
earth had opened at his feet and swallowed him up 
forever. Of Antoine the imperturbable, when he re- 
turned home, which he did on the day fullowing that 
of his master’s departure, policedom could make 
nothing. The quiet insolence of his replies, when he 
was examined betuvre Sir Harry Craxford, threw that 
worthy but irascible personage into such a violent 
rage as threatened at one time to bring on a fit of 
apoplexy; but as it could not be shown that the 
valet was in any way mixed up with the affair which 
attached such dark suspicion to Duplessis, the magis- 
trate was obliged to order him to be set at liberty; 
and the next night, Antoine disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as his master had done, and was seen no more 
at Lilac Lodge. 

The mind of Mr. Davis, however, the superinten- 
dent, still remained restless and ill at ease. That the 

two anonymous letters—the one addressed to him- 





self, and the other addressed to © Deplemh - had al 
written by the same person, was 9 fact scarcely open 
to dispute, when they came to be compared together, 
But who was the writer of them? This was a ques. 
tion which the superintendent found himself utterly 
unable to answer. All his cautious underhand in. 
quiries could elicit no information on the point; and 
he was fain after a time to give the matter up, and 
class it among the other unravelled puzzles of his 
profession. 

At Belair, the news of Mr. Duplessis’s sudden de- 
parture, and of the strange charge afterwards alleged 
against him, was received at first as something too 
incredible for belief. The man had been there go 
often, and was so intimately known, that the inmates 
of the Hall could hardly help feeling, at first, as if 
some shadow of disgrace attached to themselves, 
Lady Spencelaugo was sorry in her way, for Mr, 
Duplessis had been one of ber few favorites; but it 
was a sorrow that was very short-lived, and soon 
gave way to indignation at the thought that “so vile . 
a creature,” as she now termed the Canadian, had 
succeeded for so long a time in imposing on so impor- 
tant a personage as her ladyship. By Frederica, the 
news was received with strongly-mingled feelings, 
which she herself would have been powerless to 
analyze. In the first shock of her surprise and dis- 
belief, she felt more warmly towards the Canadian 
than she had ever done before. Had she not prom- 
ised to become his wife? and now that this horrible 
cloud of disgrace and misery was lowering over him, 
was not her proper place by his side? Yes; but how 
couid she be by his side? how comfort him by writ- 
ten or spoken word, now that he was gone, no one 
knew whither? And when day passed after day, 
and still he came not to disprove the black charges 
brought against him, and when Frederica read in 
the local newspaper the fearful list of proofs which 
the exertions of the police had gathered up, one after 
another, her conviction of his innocence began to 
give way t> doubt; and with this doubt came a rush 
of fearful joy, which she found it vain to try to stifle, 
at the thought, that if Duplessis were never to re- 





once more a free woman. How warmly the thought 
nestled round her heart! It was like a hidden sing- 
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turn, then she, Frederica Spencelaugh, would be y 
ly 


ing-bird that would not be chased away, or chidden 
into silence, but still sang sweetly on within some 
inmost bower. 

The news of the charge against bis friend Duplessis 
was sedulously kept from the ea-s of Sir Philip 
Spencelaugh. In the then feeble state of his health, 
such a shock might prove fatal to the old man. It 
was intimated to him that the Canadian had been 
called away on private business of importance, which 
was likely to detain him fur some time; and although 
he often wondered, in a feeble-minded way, why 
Duplessis neither came nor wrote, his memory was 
so far weakened that he often forgot the absence of 
his friend, and talked of him as though he were en- 
gaged to dine at Belair on the morrow. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
JERRY’S NEW TOY. 


As the reader will have already surmised, the 
rescuer of John English was none other than the 
chemist’s sister. John had not unfrequently left his 
lodgings for two or three days at a time without giv- 
ing Mrs. Jakeway any previous intimation of his in- 
tentions; and in the present instance, that worthy 
soul was entirely unsuspicious that any mishap had 
befallen the young photographer. Hannah was the 
first to take the alarm. Her brother bad left home 
with the avowed intention of being away for a week, } 
at the least; but late on the fourth night after bis 
departure, Hannah was surprised by his unexpected 
return; and her suspicions that he had some black 
business in hand were first aroused by the injunction 
which he laid upon her, not to speak of his return to 
any one, as his stay would only extend over a couple 
of hours, after which he would again take his depar- 
ture as quietly as he had come. Presently, Hannah 
was startled by a peculiar scratching outside the 
window; but Brackenridge seemed to understand 
what it meant, and going to the door, admitted Jerry 
Winch, and Hannah was at once ordered off to bed. 
Hannah kissed her brother, and went up stairs, bat 
only to steal down again, five minutes later, with 
attenuated skirts and without her shoes. The voices 
inside the sitting-room sounded low and mufil:d 
through the closed door, and the listening woman 
could only make out a word now and then; but what 
she did hear was sufficient to send her back up stairs 
with a scared face, when the noise of chairs being 
moved inside the room warned her that it was time 
to go. 

Early next forenoon, without saying a word to any 
one, Hannah Brackenridge set out for the little sea- 
side village of Merton, which lies about two miles 
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north of Finger Bay. Hannah had some friends in 


the persons of an old farmer and his wife, whom she 
was in the habit of visiting two or three times al 
year; and here also lived an old admirer of hers, | 
Mark Purvis by name, whose love she had cruelly @ 
slighted. But Mark’s memory still dwelt kindly on 
the pale-faced Hannah, a fact which was well known 
to her; and it was to Mark that she now looked for 
assistance ir. @®rying out her scheme. On reaching 
Merton, she found that Mark had gone out for the 
day, and would not be home till a late hour; but 
whatever the hour might be, she must wait and see |, 
him. She left the old farmer and his wife, who knew jf 
nothing of her real errand, at her usual hour for 
returning home, and then walking out for a couple | 
of miles along the road by which she knew that Mark |} 
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most reach Merton, she waited at a “little tavern, 
pour after hour, listening for the sound of bis horse's 
hoofs. It was past ten o'clock before he came, and 
in half an hour from that time, Hannah was rowing 
across to Inchmallow in her lover’s boat. She had 
resolutely refused either to let Mark accompany her, 
or to tell him whither she was going; only he was to 
meet her at a certain time, at a certain spot, and 
take the boat back to Merton. Hannah’s father bad 
been keeper of one of the northern lighthouses, and 
the girl was thoroughly at home in the management 
of a boat. How she ded in r ing John 
English from the fate which at one time seem 
imminent, we have already seen. ney 

John hired a chaise, and reached home the follow- 
ing afternoon, frightening Mrs, Jakeway exceedingly 
with the sight of his worn, white face. He kept his 
promise to his mysterious preserver, and was imper- 
vious to all Mrs. Jakeway’s hints and half-questions 
as to where he had been, and what had happened to 
him, to change him 8o wofully in soshort atime. All 
he could be induced to say was, that he had been 
taken suddenly ill during the time he was away, but 
that be was better now. Naturally enough, he was 
greatly perplexed in his own mind as to the identity 
of his rescuer; that he owed his life to the chemist’s 
sister was a fact of which he had not the remotest 
suspicion. 

Brackenridge coming home at the end of eight 
days from his first departure, and being informed by 
his sister that Mr. English had been severely ill, 
hurried at once into Cliff Cottage, without waiting 
to take off his travelling-things, to offer his condo- 
lence. He was surprised—he was astounded—he 
didn’t know whether he was standing on his head or 
his heels, when John told him what had befallen him 
at Inchmallow. The whole thing was almost too in- 
credible for belief, said the chemist. Jerry Winch 
had been employed for years to take parties to the 
island, and had been a favorite with everybody. 
What had put the idea into his toolish head to play 
off such a dangerous trick on Mr. English, was ut- 
terly beyond his, Brackenridge’s, power even faintly 
to imagine; but one thing he would take care of, that 
Jerry should never in future be allowed to officiate 
as guide to the island. But what did Mr. English 
intend to do in the matter? Did he intend to insti- 
tute proceedings against the simpleton? No? Well, 
that was noble, that was generous; and he must be 
allowed to say that it was wise, also. Jerry’s friends 
must be careful that no similar responsibility should 
ever be allowed to rest on him in future. But how 
did Mr. English succeed in escaping from the island? 
That was a point which he, Brackenridge, was much 
interested in ascertaining. 

But John, bearing in mind the promise be had 
given, positively declined to enlighten the ist 
on that point; and Brackenridge was obliged to 
return home with his curiosity unsatisfied. He was 
gloomy and preoccupied all the evening; and about 
eleven o'clock he set out for the Hand and Dagger, 
entering it by a back way which he made use of 
when he did not wish to be seen by the ordinary 
customers of the hotel; and Mrs Winch and he had 
a long interview together in the private room of the 
landlady. The method of John English’s escape 
from the island lay heavily on the minds of both of 
them. It was unknown, and must therefore, they 
felt, be to some extent dangerous to their peculiar 
interests: The chemist’s diabolical plan had mis- 
carried, though how or why, neither the landlady 
nor her companion could so much as guess. The 
promised three hundred pounds were still as fur as 
ever from the fingers that itched to grasp them; and 
the widow was still as determined as ever that her 
wedding-day should be postponed till the obstacle 
which stood so persistently in the path of Lady 
Spencelaugh and herself should finally be disposed of. 
Once more Brackenridge exerted all his persuasive 
powers in an effurt to induce the widow to reveal to 
him the nature of the secret which bound her so 
firmly to the interests of the mistress of Belair; and 
once more all his cajuleries proved in vain, and he 
had to return home baffled and enraged, and only 
withheld from throwing up the whole business by 
the golden lure which shone so temptingly before his 
mind’s eye. 

Jerry Winch bad been missing from his usual 
haunts for several days, and many people wondered 
what had become of the obliging simpleton; but 
Jerry was in hiding, and no one in the little town, 
save his mother and Brackenridge, knew the place 
of his retreat, which was at a little farmhouse about 
a dozen miles from Normanford, kept by a cousin of 
Mrs. Winch. On the forenoon of the day following 
that of his interview with the landlady, Brackenridge 
borrowed « horse and gig of one of bis friends, and 
fet off to see Jerry. The lad was out, a servant told 
him, when he reached the house, adding that Jerry 
would most likely be found at the clearing in the fir 
plantation; and there Brackenridge did find him, 
stealing on him unawares, and watching him in 
silence for several minutes before making his presence 
known. Jerry was singularly employed. At one 
end of a small clearing in the gloomy plantation, he 
had fixed up two forked sticks about five teet in 
height, with a third stick fastened across them. To 
this crossbar a piece of string wasknotted, the other 
end of which was firmly tied to the leg of a wiserable 
Sparrow. Jerry, standing a few paces away, witha 
loaded pistol in his band, waited till the bird, tired 
With its ineffectual efforts to escape, perched on the 
Cross-bar, and the moment that it did so, he took 
aim and fired. If unsuccessful in hitting it, he waited 
patiently till the fluttering creature perched once 
hore, aud then fired again; and so on, till he either 
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self, and the other addressed to Duplessis --had been 
written by the same person, was 4 fact scarcely open 
to dispute, when they came to be compared together. 
But who was the writer of them? This was a ques- 
tion which the superintendent found himself utterly 
unable to answer. All his cautious underhand in- 
quiriés could elicit no information on the point; and 
he was fain after a time to give the matter up, and 
class it among the other unravelled puzzles of his 
profession. 

At Belair, the news of Mr. Duplessis’s sudden de- 
parture, and of the strange charge afterwards alleged 
against him, was received at first as something too 
incredible for belief. The man had been there so 
often, and was so intimately known, that the inmates 
of the Hall could hardly help feeling, at first, as if 
some shadow of disgrace attached to themselves, 
Lady Spencelaugh was sorry in her way, for Mr. 
Duplessis had been one of her few favorites; but it 
was a sorrow that was very short-lived, and soon 


gave way to indignation at the thought that “so vile ~ 
a creature,” as she now termed the Canadian, had “x 


succeeded for so long a time in imposing on so impor- 
tant a personage as her ladyship. By Frederica, the 
news was received with strongly-mingled feelings, 
which she herself would have been powerless to 
analyze. In the first shock of her surprise and dis- 
belief, she felt more warmly towards the Canadian 
than she had ever done before. Had she not prom- 
ised to become his wife? and now that this horrible 
cloud of disgrace and misery was lowering over him, 
was not her proper place by his side? Yes; but how 
could she be by his side? how comfort him by writ- 
ten or spoken word, now that he was gone, no one 
knew whither? And when day passed after day, 
and still he came not to disprove the black charges 
brought against him, and when Frederica read in 
the local newspaper the fearful list of proofs which 
the exertions of the police had gathered up, one after 
another, her conviction of his innocence began to 
give way to doubt; and with this doubt came a rush 
of fearful joy, which she found it vain to try to stifle, 
at the thought, that if Duplessis were never to re- 
turn, then she, Frederica Spencelaugh, would be 
once more a free woman. How warmly the thought 
nestled round her heart! It was like a hidden sing- 
ing-bird that would not be chased away, or chidden 
into silence, but still sang sweetly on within some 
inmost bower. 

The news of the charge against bis friend Duplessis 
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was sedulously kept from the ea-s of Sir Philip 
Spencelaugh. In the then feeble state of his health, 
such a shock might prove fatal to the old man. It 
was intimated to him that the Canadian had been 
called away on private business of importance, which 
was likely to detain him fur some time; and although 
he often dered, in a feeble way, why 
Duplessis neither came nor wrote, his memory was 
so far weakened that he often forgot the absence of 
his friend, and talked of him as though he were en- 
gaged to dine at Belair on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
JERRY’S NEW TOY. 

As the reader will have already surmised, the 
rescuer of John English was none other than the 
chemist’s sister. John ha not unfrequently left his 
lodgings for two or three days at a time without giv- 
ing Mrs. Jakeway any previous intimation of his in- 
tentions; and in the present instance, that worthy 
soul was entirely unsuspicious that any mishap had 
befallen the young photographer. Hannah was the 
first to take the alarm. Her brother bad left home 
with the avowed intention of being away for a week, 
at the least; but late on the fourth night after his 
departure, Hannah was surprised by his unexpected 
return; and her suspicions that he had some black 
business in hand were first aroused by the injunction 
which he laid upon her, not to speak of his return to 
any one, as his stay would only extend over a couple 
of hours, after which he would again take his depar- 
ture as quietly as he had come. Presently, Hannah 
was startled by a peculiar seratching outside the 
window; but Brackenridge seemed to understand 
what it meant, and going to the door, admitted Jerry 
Winch, and Hannah was at once ordered off to bed. 
Hannah kissed her brother, and went up stairs, but 
only to steal down again, five minutes later, with 
attenuated skirts and without hershoes. The voices 
inside the sitting-room sounded low and mufii-d 
through the closed door, and the listening woman 
could only make out a word now and then; but what 
she did hear was sufficient to send her back up stairs 
with a scared face, when the noise of chairs being 
moved inside the room warned her that it was time 
to go. 

Early next forenoon, without saying a word to any 
one, Hannah Brackenridge set out for the little sea- 
side village of Merton, which lies about two miles 


north of Finger Bay. Hannah had some friends in ¢ 


the persons of an old farmer and his wife, whom she 
was in the habit of visiting two or three times each 
year; and here also lived an old admirer of hers, 
Mark Purvis by name, whose love she had cruelly 
slighted. But Mark’s memory still dwelt kindly on 
the pale-faced Hannah, a fact which was well known 
to her; and it was to Mark that she now looked for 
assistance in carrying out her scheme. On reaching 
Merton, she found that Mark had gone out for the 
day, and would not be home till a late hour; but 
whatever the hour might be, she must wait and see 
him. She left the old farmer and his wife, whe knew 
nothing of her real errand, at her usual hour for 
returning home, and then walking out for a couple 





of miles along the road by which she knew that Mark 
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must reach Merton, she waited at a little tavern, | 
hour after hour, listening for the sound of bis horse's | 
hoofs. It was past ten o’clock before he came, and | 
in half an hour from that time, Hannah was rowing | 
across to Inchmallow in her lover’s boat. She had 
resolutely refused either to let Mark accompany her, 
or to tell him whither she was going; only he was to 
meet her at a certain time, at a certain spot, and 
take the boat back to Merton. Hannah’s father had 
been keeper of one of the northern lighthouses, and 
the girl was thoroughly at home in the ag t 


succeeded in killing it, or else cut the string with his | 
bullet, and so allowed it toescape. On abranch closé | 
by hung a wicker cage containing a dozen or more | 
sparrows, all destined for a similar fate. As often as | 
Jerry succeeded in killing a bird, he burst into a | 
wild fit of laughter that bent him double, and shook 
him violently, as though he were being clutched at 
by invisible demoniac fingers. 

‘“*He seems made on purpose to do the fiend’s own 
bidding,” muttered Brackenricge to himself, as he 





of a boat. How she succeeded in rescuing John 
English from the fate which at one time seemed so 
imminent, we have already seen. 

John hired a chaise, and reached home the follow- 
ing afternoon, frightening Mrs. Jakeway exceedingly 
with the sight of his worn, white face. He kept his 
promise to his mysterious preserver, and was imnper- 
vious to all Mrs. Jakeway’s hints and half-questions 
as to where he had been, and what had happened to 
him, to change him so wofully in soshortatime. All 
he could be induced to say was, that be had been 
taken suddenly ill during the time he was away, but 
that he was better now. Naturally enough, he was 
greatly perplexed in his own mind as to the identity 
of his rescuer; that he owed his life to the chemist’s 
sister was a fact of which he had not the remotest 
suspicion. 

Brackenridge coming home at the end of eight 
days from his first departure, and being informed by 
his sister that Mr. English had been severely ill, 
hurried at once into Cliff Cottage, without waiting 
to take off his travelling-things, to offer his condo- 
lence. He was surprised—he was astounded—he 
didn’t know whether he was standing on his head or 
his heels, when John told him what had befallen him 
at Inchmallow. The whole thing was almost too in- 
eredible for belief, said the chemist. Jerry Winch 
had been employed for years to take parties to the 
island, and had been a favorite with everybody. 
What bad put the idea into his foolish head to play 
off such a dangerous trick on Mr. English, was ut- 
terly beyond his, Brackenridge’s, power even faintly 
toimagine; but one thing he would take care of, that 
Jerry should never in future be allowed to officiate 
as guide to the island. But what did Mr. English 
intend to do in the matter? Did he intend to insti- 
tute p dings ag it the si ? No? Well, 
that was noble, that was generous; and he must be 
allowed to say that it was wise, also. Jerry’s friends 
must be careful that no similar responsibility should 
ever be allowed to rest on him in future. But how 
did Mr. English succeed in escaping from the island? 
That was a point which he, Brackenridge, was much 
interested in ascertaining. 

But John, bearing in mind the promise he had 
given, positively declined to Z the chemist 
on that point; and Brackenridge was cbliged to 
return home with his curiosity unsatisfied. He was 
gloomy and preoccupied all the evening; and about 
eleven o'clock he set out for the Hand and Dagger, 
entering it by a back way which he made use of 
when he did not wish to be seen by the ordinary 
customers of the hotel; and Mrs Winch and he bad 
along interview together in the private room of the 
landlady. The method of John English’s escape 
from the island lay heavily on the minds of both of 
them. It was unknown, and must therefore, they 
felt, be tosome extent dangerous to their peculiar 
interests: The chemist’s diabolical plan had wmis- 
carried, though how or why, neither the landlady 
nor her companion could so much as guess. The 
promised three hundred pounds were still as fur as 
ever from the fingers that itched to grasp them; and 
the widow was still as determined as ever that her 
wedding-day should be postponed till the obstacle 
which stood so persistently in the path of Lady 
Spencelaugh and herself should finally be disposed of. 
Once more Brackenridge exerted all his persuasive 
powers in an effurt to induce the widow to reveal to 
him the nature of the secret which bound her so 
firmly to the interests of the mistress of Belair; and 
ence more all his cajuleries proved in vain, and he 
had to return home baffled and enraged, and only 
Withheld from throwing up the whole business by 
the golden lure which shone so temptingly before his 
mind’s eye. é 

Jerry Winch bad been missing from his usual 
haunts for several days, and many people wondered 
what had become of the obliging simpleton; but 
Jerry was in hiding, and no one in the little town, 
save his mother and Brackenridge, knew the place 
of his retreat, which was at a little farmhouse about 
adozen miles from Normanford, kept by a cousin of 
Mrs. Winch. On the forenoon of the day following 
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that of his interview with the landlady, Brackenridge 
borrowed a horse an‘ gig ef one of his friends, and 
Set off to see Jerry. The lad was out, a servant told 
him, when he reached the house, adding that Jerry 
would most likely be found at the clearing in the fir 
plantation; and there Brackenridge did tind him, 


| Stealing on him unawares, and watching him in 


silence for several minutes before making his presence 
known. Jerry was singularly employed. At one 
end of a small clearing in the gloomy plantation, he 
had fixed up two forked sticks about five feet in 
height, with a third stick fastened across them. To 
this crussbar a piece of string was knotted, the other 
end uf which was tirily tied to the leg of a wiserable 
Sparrow. Jerrv, standing a few paces away, witha 
loaded pistol in his hand, waited till the bird, tired 
With its ineffectual efforts to escape, perched on the 
cross-bar, and the moment that it did so, he took 
aim and fired. If unsuccessful in hitting it. he waited 
patiently till the fluttering creature perched once 
more, aud then fired again; and so on, till he either 





tepped into the opening. ‘“‘ Well, Jerry, my man,” 

he said aloud, ‘‘ how are you to-day? That’s a 
pretty plaything you have got there”—pointing to 
the pistol. 

** Yes,” said the lad with a grave nod of the head; 
“it’s Jerry’s new toy. Rare fun to shoot sparrows! 
Poor beggars! how they try to get away.” 

‘But how came you to obtain such a toy?” 

“It was in Milcham’s window for sale for a long 
time, and Jerry never saw it without longing to have 
it. So he saved up all his shillings and sixpences 
till he had got enough money to buy it, and then he 
gave old drunken Steve Benson a shilling to go and 
get it for him. Hoo, hoo, hoo! Rare fun to shoot 
sparrows! Watch and see how nicely Jerry can 
knock one off its perch.” 

“Not now, thank you, Jerry—some day when I 
lave more time. I want to taik to you about some- 
thing else to-day. By the by, how is Pipanta?” 

“Alas! the lovely Pipanta is dead,” said Jerry, in 
atone of anguish as his arms fell dejectedly by his 
side, and the tears came into his large blue eyes. 

“ Dead!” laimed the chemist, in a sympathetic 
voice. ‘When did she die?” 

“This day-week,”’ said the lad, sadly. ‘‘And Jerry 
buried her at midnight, when the moon was at full, 
under the Witches’ Oak on Pensdale Moor. O,.my 
lovely Pipanta! Never will thy master see thee 
more; never more will thy beautiful head nestle in 
his bosom; never more, ah me! wilt thou dance to 
thy lord’s music. Jerry has lost his darling forever.” 

“Died this day-week, did she?” said Bracken- 
ridge, musingly. “Let me consider. Why, that was 
the very day Katafango escaped from Inchmatlow.” 

** Escaped! Has the great magician escaped?” 
exclaimed the terrified Jerry. ‘‘Then he will kill 

poor Jerry, or perhaps cast a spell over him, and 
turn him intoa snake or atoad. Put some of the 
white powder into his drink!” 

The chemist smiled, and stroked the lad’s hair. 
“Jerry bas no cause to be afraid,” he said; ‘‘the 
charm which his friend gave bim will keep him safe 
against the aris of all the magicians in the world. 
No, no, my poor lad; Katafango can do no harm to 
you; but had he not escaped, Pipanta would not 
have died; but now he will take her soul, and put it 
into the bedy of a toad, and so inprison it forever. 
And the turn of Mogaddo will come next.” 

“No, no,” screamed the boy; ‘‘ Mogaddo shall not 
die!” Then in an intense whisper, and with his lips 
close to the chemist’s ear, he said, ‘Let Jerry kill 
Katafango!” 

“Tut, tut! my dear boy, what are you talking 
about?” said the chemist, pleasantly. ‘But put 
that pretty toy in your pocket, and link your arm in 
mine, and let us walk together to the top of the hill, 
and consider wkat means we shall adopt to save the 
lite of your pet, Mogaddo.” 

Two days later, the county carrier, returning home 
from Fairwood market in the dusk of the winter af- 
ternoon, found the bleeding and i ible body of a 
man lying in the road; and being a strong fellow, he 
contrived to lift it into his cart, and so drove with it 
to the nearest house, which, as it happened, was that 
of the station-master of Kingsthorpe Station. And 
so, without any exercise of their own will in the 
matter, John English and Jane Garrod were at last 
brought face to face, and another link in the chain 
was complete. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 
JOHN AND HIS NURSE. 


JOHN ENGLISH lifted his languid eyelids, and 
gazed feebly around. He was in astrange room, and 
there was a strange face at his bedside—a strange 
face, but not an unkind one. ‘‘ Where am I? and 
who are you?” he asked in a weak voice. 

“ You are in the house of Abel Garrod, the station- 
master at Kingsthorpe; I am Abel Garrod’s wife.” 

‘*How did icome here? and what has happened 
to me?” 

‘‘You are not to talk—the doctor has forbidden it. 
But I will answer your questions, just to satisfy your 
mind; and then you must try to go to sleep, and I 
will tell you everything when you are stronger. You 
were found on the road yesterday afternoon, about a 
mile from bere, and brought to this house. You had 
been shot through the shoulder, aid had lost a great 
deal of blood. The ball has been extracted; but the 
wound is a dangerous one, and you will be continued 
to your bed for some time to come. One question 1 
should like you to answer me, did you see the man 
who shot you, or have you auy idea who he was?” 

“ Let me think,” said Juhn. Then after a pause, 
“I remember everything now. I had set off to go 
up to Belair with a portiolio of photographs; and 
bad just lett the meadows for the high road, and was 
passing the clump of larches, when | heard a rustling 
behind me, and next moment a skot, and then I felt 
that I was hit. I turned, and saw the dusky outline 
of a figure hurrying stealtbily through the brush- 
wood, and made an attempt to pursue it; but ina 
moment or two, the ground seemed to reel under my 
feet, and then all was darkness. Why I was shot, or 
by whom I was shot, I know no more than you do.” 








“Not another word,” said Jane Garrod. “You | 
have talked far more already than you have strength 
for.” 

“My pcrtfolio—bas it been found?” said John, | 
anxiously, without noticing Jane’s injunction. | 

“It was picked up near you, and lies on the table.” | 

“Then pray oblige me by having it sent up to Miss | 
Spencelaugh at Belair, with a message explaining 
that in consequence of an accident, I am unable to 
take it myself.” 

“But you—it is not possible that you know Miss 
Spencelaugh!” said Jane, with a strange look. 

“T certainly have the honor of being acquainted 
with Miss Spencelaugh,” said John, with a smile of 
almost womanly sweetness. ‘Does that fact seem 
very strange to you?” Then his eyes lighted suddenly, 
and he added, ‘* You also know her; I can see by 
your face. Tell me—” But his new-found strength 
seemed all at once to desert him, and with a little 
sigh, his head dropped on the pillow, and Jane saw 
that he had fainted. 

Jane blamed herself severely for having thus al- 
lowed her patient toovertax his strength; and for 
the next two or three days she strictly enforced the 
most absolute silence. John tried several times to 
draw her into conversation, but Jane always refused 
to answer him, and left the room if he persisted in 
questioning her; so that he was fain, after a time, to 
wait with what patience he might till the doctor 
should give him leave to talk. His wound was an 
ugly one, and his recovery was proportionately slow 
and tedious; still, there were many languid hours— 
hours when his wound ceased for a time to pain him 
—when it d very p! t to lie there in that 
snug, cheerful little room, where everything was so 
exquisitely clean; to lie there between the lavender- 
scented sheets, and gaze through the window across 
the snowy fields to where a great hill shot in the 
prospect a mile or two away; with a nearer view of 
the spire of Kingsthorpe church standing clearly out 
above the tree-tops; and quite in the foreground, of 
the pointed roof and red twisted chimneys of Wood- 
field Grange. The peace and quiet that brooded 
over everything harmonized well with his weakness 
of body and languor of mind. He was content to lie 
by for a little while in this quiet haven, and let the 
world, with all its cares and turmoil, roll unheeded 
away—content to lie there and think of Frederica. 
Lying thus day after day, his eyes found many pleas- 
ant things to dwell upon. There was a bunch of 
snowdrops growing in a flower-pot against the win- 
dow, every blossom of which was known to him; 
then, outside the window, came robins and sparrows, 
and other birds, attracted thither by the crumbs 
scattered every day by Jane; which pecked at the 
casement with their tiny beaks when the crumbs 
were all gone, and peered crriously in at quiet John, 
as though they were anxious about the state of his 
health. Then, in the wintry afternoon, a squadron 
of marauding rooks woulkl lazily wing their way 
homeward towards Woodfield Grange, .under the 
tendership of some wary old bird, showing blackly 
out against the bright western sky; and would not 
finally settle into their nests till after much airy dis- 
putation among themselves, and many ceremonious 
leave-takings for the night between friends and neigh- 
bors. Then that bit of western sky, with the white, 
hushed landscape below it, framed by the diamond- 
paned casement, on frosty afternoons when the 
sinking sun gleamed through the rising mists like a 
fiery eye, was of itself beautiful to look upon. 

Coming back inside the room, John’s eyes always 
lingered on the homely face of his kind nurse. How 
noiseless, how assiduous, how attentive to his slight- 
est wish she was! What had he, a complete stran- 
ger to her, done to deserve such kindness? ‘“ How 
can I ever repay you?” John would sometimes 
feebly murmur, as his eyes followed her about. 

“By doing as you are told,” Jane would reply; 
‘‘and by not talking till the doctor gives you leave.” 

Waking up suddenly one evening from a deep, re- 
freshing sleep, John saw his nurse standing by his 
bedside, gazing into his face with strangely earnest 
eyes; and the same moment a sudden light broke on 
him. Jane was the first to speak, ‘‘ The ductor says 
that you may talk for five minutes to-day.” 

Without heeding her remark, John said, “‘ You are 
the woman whom I saw one evening, a couple of 
months ago, in the waiting-room of the Kingsthorpe 
station. You, too, saw me, and seemed to recognize 
me, and the recognition startled you. I heard you 
mutter something about having ‘come back from the 
dead,’ and then you hurried away. Why did you act 
thus, and whom did you take me to be?” 

Jane had pushed back the candle while he was 
speaking, so that her face was now in shadow, and 
Jobn could not see its workings. After a moment’s 
silence, as if to collect herself, she said, ‘* Before I 
answer your question, you must allow me to ask you 
another. How did you come by that strange blue 
figure which is marked on the upper part of your 
left arm?” 

“Do you mean the coiled snake with the lotos- 
flower in its mcutbh, which is tattooed on the part 
you mention?” 

“The same.” 

‘QO, that has been there longer than I can remem- 
ber; and, for anything I can tell to the contrary, 
may have been there when I was born.” 

** You will pardon me asking you the question, will 
you not,” said Jane, “ but is John English your real 
name?” 

** For all practical purpeses, it is,” answered John. 
“And a good, useful name I’ve found it. But why 
these strange questions? Again I ask you—whom 
do you take me to be?” 
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“T cannot take you for any other than the gentle- 
man you represent yourself to be,” said Jane. 
“ What strikes me in your appearance, and did the 
first time I saw you, is the extraordinary likeness 
you bear to some one whom I knew many, many 
years ago.” 

* Who was that person?” said John. 

“ Some day, I will tell you; at present, I cannot.” 

“ But why did you ask me about the mark on my 
arm?” said Jobn. 

“That is another question which I do not feel at 
liberty to answer, till I] know more of your history.” 

** More mysteries!” said John, wearily! Then he 
added, impulsively, “I like you. You are a good 
woman. I feel tuai I can trust you; and some day, 
when I shall be stronger, I will tell you the story of 
my lite. For your great kindness to a poor, helpless 
wretch in his hour of extremity, I know that I can 
never sufficiently repay you.” ‘ 

‘*Time is up,” said Jane, abruptly. 
talk no more to-day.” 

« Tell me,” said John, “‘ did you send the portfolio 
up to Belair, as I requested?” 

“T did; but Miss Spencelaugh has been from 
home for a week past, and does not retarn {ill this 
evening.” 

“Then you know Miss Spencelaugh?” said John 
eagerly. ‘I vas sure you did.” 

** These arms nursed her when she was a helpless 
baby,” said Jane, proudly. ‘ It was I who brought 
her home from India after her poor mamma’s death ; 
and I lived with her at Belair, tending her, and 
waiting on her, till my Lady persuaded Sir Philip to 
get a governess for her, and then I was not wanted.” 

“Then there is one more tie between us than I 
thought of,” said John; “for I, too—” He stopped 
abruptly, and all the little blood that was left in his 
body seemed to mount into his face. 

“My poor boy, do you think I am blind?” said 
Jane, witha smile, as she stroked his hair softly. “I 
am going up io Belair in the morning, and I wont 
fail to tell Miss Frederica how it happened that you 
were not able to take up the portfoliv yourself. But 
not another word uow—not another word.” 

“And why should it not be?” said Jane to herself, 
as she stood with her apron thrown over her head, 
gazing out into the frosty twilight, waiting for her 
husband. “ Why should they not come together, if 
he be— But I dare not speak the name even to 
myself. And yet, things do sometimes happen in 
this dull world more wonderful than one reads about 
in story-books. But Lam deceiving myself; sucha 
thing as this could never happen. And yet the like- 
ness—the likeness!” 

Jane Garrod went up to Belair the following morn- 
ing, and had a long interview with Frederica; but 
what passed Between the two in nowise concerns us 
at present. On the afternoon of the same day, a 
groom made his appearance at the station, with a 
present of grapes and hothouse flowers for Mr. Eng- 
lish; and next morning, Frederica herself rode over, 
and halted at the door for two minutes; and John 
English, from his little room, could hear her clear, 
silvery voice as she talked to Jane Garrod, and the 
impatient pawing of Zuleika. 

From that time, fruit and flowers for the invalid 


“You must 


times each week, Frederica herself might be seen at 
the little station-house. She never dismounted, and 
John never saw her, for the window of his room look- 
ed out in the opposite direction; but he could hear 
the music of her voice; and after she was gone, Jane 
Garrod always came up stairs, and told him as much 
of the conversation that had passed between herself 
and Frederica as it concerned him to hear. What 
happiness for him to think that it was sweet concern 
for his health that drew the mistress of his heart so 
often to that lowly roof! He never paused to ask 
himself whither his infatuation was leading him; for 
him, the present was all in all. So that time of re- 
covery from his hurt was for Jobn English one of 
the pleasa::icsi of his life; a happy, restful interreg- 
num from aii the turmoi! and petty cares of every- 
day existence. His recovery was slow, but sure. It 
was tacitly understood between Jane Garrod and 
himself that he should tell her the story of his life as 
soon as his strsngth would allow of the exertion. 

At length the day came when the doctor gave John 
permission to venture down stairs, and Jane made 
quite alittle jubilee of the event. Abel Garrod left 
the house as soon as tea was over, to attend to hig 
trains. 

“Twilight is the best time for story-telling,” said 
Jobn, as be stretched his great length of limb along 
the little sofa in front of the fire; “and I could 
hardly have a better time than the present fur tell- 
ing mine. Will you kindly reach me that cigar-case? 
Thanks. Nous revenons toujours a nos premiers 
amours ; which means that, after an abstinence of 
six weeks, a Havana is a very pleasant thing.” 

He lit his cigar, and fell back into his cld lounging 
posture on the sofa; and then was silent for a winute 
or two, gathering up his thoughts. 

It was nearly dark outside by this time; far and 
near, the wintry landscape lay crisply white; but 
within the uncurtained rocm, the dancing firelight 
gleamed fitfully; and the shadows playing a timorous 


gut of the corners, hustling oue over another, only to 
disappear, next moment, as the ruddy blaze rose and 
fell, bringing into momentary relief the great black 
beard and yaunt face of the young photographer, 
and thé brooding, earnest features of bis auditor; 


tip of John’s cigar. And thus it was that Jobn told 





the story of his life. (TO BE CONTINUED.] 


were sent almost daily from Belair; and two or three - 


game of hide-and-seck among themselves, stole coyly | 


and anon leaving little else visible than the glowing *| 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE GRAVEYARD BY THE LAKE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 
Close to the foot of the mountain, 
Under the azure skies, 
Clear and still in the golden sun, 
Monadnock water lies. 


And the beautiful hills around it * 
Are green to the level shore, 

And the road goes blithely climbing 
The sunny upland o’er, 


Or darkly winds through the forest, 
Where the tops of the restless trees, 
Far aloft in tse sunshine, 
Sing to the errant breeze. 


Save by this woodland music, 
Or chirp of a lonesome bird, 

Or the cry of the loon at nightfall, 
The silence is never stirred. 


Safe in their low, green houses 
The people are all asleep— 

Never to wake when the morning shines, 
Never to watch and to weep. 


The sunshine falls forever, 
The summer comes and goes, 

Their graves grow green in the spring-time, 
And white in the winter snows; 


The purple harebells blossom, 
And the robin's low refrain 

Of love and of love's to-morrow, 
Sings with the falling rain. 


Careless of ali the beauty 
That varies the changing year, 
Deaf to the murmuring music 
That waits at the listless ear, 


In a holy, mysterious silence 
The patient sleepers lie— 

And I know not whether ‘tis sweeter 
To live or so to die! 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR REN. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


THE summer that I was twenty-two I spent at 
home, in company with my sister Meg and a scnool- 
mate of hers trom the A—— Seminary—a Miss Lo- 
renca Pennoyer. ‘Tv say that Lorenca was beautiful, 
would not half express it. She was charming, be- 
witching, dazzling—stunning—ah! that’s the word 
’ve been in search of. Yes, she was perfectly stun- 
ning. As near as I can calculate, she was a perfect 
Juno! Decidedly magniticent! Just such a woman 
as a man of meek disposition would feel in duty 
bound to worship. But, asI was not one of those 
meek and lowly sort of men, I felt no inclination to 
bow the knee to this truly grand and really superb 
fenale. Still, she awakened such feelings and emo- 


. tions in this heart of mine, as uo other woman had 


ever done. To be plain about the matter, she raised 
the very deuce with my heart, before I had been ac- 
quainted with her twenty-four hours. 


* She talked, she smiled, my heart she wyl'd, 
She charmed my soul, I wist na how; 
And ay the stound, the deadly wound, 
Carn frae her een sae bonnie blue."’ 


Yes, she had bonnie blue eyes, and beautiful, dark 
brown hair; and then such 4 muuth! Rich, ripe lips 
that reminded me of about threc-juarters of a yard 
of red (fine red) flannel. Her pearly teeth, when she 
smiled, bore a very strong resemblance to the “ fin- 
ger-buard ” of a grand piano; and then that smile— 
al! you should bave seen it! Cumparatively speak- 
ing, condensed sunshine was dim and misty beside it. 
The extraordinary brilliancy of her smiles at night 
fairly made the moon turn pale. 

As [ think I remarked before, her form was superb. 
Ste measured just five feet and nine inches “ from 
tip to tip,” aad the circutmterence of her delicate, 
wasp-like waist was just forty-nine inches.: 

Dear reader, Lask you candidly, do you think it 
possible for a human being with the warm blood of 
youth and health coursing like a courser along his 
veins, tulook upon sv much beauty uumoved? “Ah! 
to well I know your auswer. To my tate I meckly 
bow.” I succumbed. “it is my destiny,” I said, 
“and destiny who shall resist?” 

My father, Josiah Grammot, is a wealthy farmer. 
Being an only son, the paternal Grammot wishes me 
to remain at home, get married as soon as possible, 
and settle down. Sister Meg, of course, would soon 
be married; fur, being a Grammot, you know, it was 
impossible fur her to be anything but handsome, 
witty, agreeable and affectionate. All the Gram- 
mots, so far back as we kuuow anything of them, have 
all possessed the above-mentioned good qualities and 
personal attractions. Even 1, your humble servaut, 
Amariah Grammot, am noted fur my good looks, my 
amiable disposition, and my high moral character. 

Of course, a8 my father entertained such hopes in 
regard to me, he could not but look kindly upon the 
fair Lorenca. Possessing excellent good sense, and a 
great deal of discerument, it was easy for him to see 
how all things were working toward a grand and 
glorious consummation. 

Isaw it, too—l felt it in my heart of hearts. O, 
what a happy summer we passed! Methinks there 
is more exquisite happiness in loving, as I did then, 
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when you are not positively sure that your passion is 
returned. The beautiful woman whom you love, but 
of whose feelings you are rather doubtful, makes a 
peculiarly pleasant study. Like reading a novel, 
after you learn the plot, the book loses its greatest 
interest and its principal charm. Not but that it is 
very sweet to know that we are beloved; butisn’t the 
doubt excruciatingly blissful? I thought so, at 
least, and it was for that very reason that I delayed 
as long as possible to break the pleasing spell. I 
luxuriated in the doubt, though feeling at the same 
time a strong desire to bet ten to one upon the re- 
sult, 

But all earthly things must come toanend. An- 
gels’ visits, I believe, generally have a termination; 
and Lorenca’s visit (she was an angel, though on a 
rather large scale,) at last reached its finale. She 
must go back to school. Only one term more, and 
then she would be free. 

It was the last evening before her departure. The 
moon shone brightly, the stars twinkled gayly, and 
the crickets chirped in the meadows. I’ve noticed 
in books, that lovers generally choose such nights to 
declare their passions. I did the same. Lorenca 
took my arm, and we walked down through the grove, 
listening to the glad song of the mosquitos war- 
bling their evening lays. 

“How beautifal!” I exclaimed, in tones of rapture. 

“Yes, very,” Lorenca answered, looking straight at 
my nose, though whether she had any reference to 
my nasal organ or not, history does not state. 

“ Lorenca,”’ I began, in a voice choked with emo- 
tion, ** to-morrow we part!” 

She sobbed, and just then a great tear came splash- 
ing down her face, and striking one side of my nose, 
came very near washing my moustache away. 

“*T shall be very unhappy when thou art gone, 
Lorenica.” 

(Sob No. 2.) 

*T shall miss thee, I shall miss the soft light of 
thine eyes, the sweet music of thy voice, thy sunny 
smiles and thy dear companionship.” 

(Several heavy sobs washed with dewy tears. 
Very fine raw on the half shell.) 

“Lorenca, darling!” I cried, clasping her to my 
patent palpitating bosom, ‘I have learned to love 
thee in these happy weeks. I have basked in thy 
smiles—my ears have drank in the melody of thy 
voice. Ah! darling! dearest Lorenca! I love thee 
better than all the world beside!” 

“O, Am—am—a—riah—riah—riah!’”’ she sobbed. 
“J—I—I—” 

** You do love me, darling?” 

“ Ye—ye—yes, I d—d—do!” she answered, between 
her sobs. ; , 

I pressed her to my bosom once again, and attempt- 
ed to kiss the tears away. Ah, as well might I have 
begun at the Mississippi's delta to kiss tiiat river dry. 
Those tears (they were tears of joy, of course,) came 
rushing down upon me, very much, I suspect, as did 
the waters of the Red Sea upon Pharaoh and his 
host. But I survived, and what is quite as strange, 
Lorenca did too. But our parting was terrible in 
the extreme. I cannot describe it. Had a short- 
hand reporter been upon the ground at the tifke, I 
presume he might have done the subject justice. 
But for my own part, I was so overwhelmed with the 
thought that I was about to lose my darling, that 1 
retain buta confused recollection of what trans- 
pired. LIonly know that we parted; Lorenca went 
back to school, and I was left alone in my misery. 

How my heart ached when she had gore, those 
who have “loved and lost” can tell. ‘* My peace- 
ful home had no charms forme.” I lived upon hope 
aud Lorenca’s letters; and, between you and I, my 
gentle reader, 1 found neither one very nutritious. 
I grew very thin and pale. Father noticed it and 
was alarmed. He recommended a change of scene, 
and as my uncle, Amos Graminvt, was very anxious 
that I should visit him in the city, 1 did so now. 

Uncle Amos was pleased to see me, and he did all 
in his power to wake my visit pleasant; and I con- 
fess to being moderately happy while there, consider- 
ing that my beloved Lorenca was sv far away. 

1 was in the habit, while in the city, of visiting the 
public library nearly every day. In fact, hardly a 
day passed over my head that I did not spend sev- 
eral hours in the reading-room. After a time I be- 
gan to recognize others who were as constant in their 
attendance at the library as myself. One old gentle- 
man, in particular, interested me more than all 
others. I hadalways fuund him there when 1 went 
in, and left him there when I went away. He seemed 
to take but little interest in those around, but kept 
his eyes intently fixed upon the bvok before him, 
hardly ever raising them, except it was to take a 
pinch of snuff, of which 1 discovered Le was more 
than ordinarily fond. Ue might have been fifty 
years of age, or over, of medium size, and rather in- 
clined to corpulency. His hair was slightly gray, 
eyes large and blue, nose aquiline, mouth rather 

broad with very firm lips, though much inclined to 
curl into a smile. 

He always appeared dressed in a suit of dark gray 
cloth trom head to foot, and wore a very glussy black 
beaver upon his head, and a heavy gold watch chain 
across his vest. Besides, 1 noticed a massive gold 
ring upon his finger, which from the brilliaucy of the 
stone 1 touk for a diamond. ‘To all appearance he 
was a gentleman, and probably moderately well off 
in the world. 

Perhaps it was a fortnight after I had first noticed 
him in the library, that I met him on thestreet. He 
was smoking a cigar and walkiug leisurely along, 
swinging a heavy gold-headed cane. 
touched my hat, and he saluted me inreturn. An 








hour after that I met him again at the library. He 
saw me when I came in, and leaving his chair, he 
came over and took a seat Yeside me and we entered 
into conversation. 

We had discussed several questions to our heart’s 
content, when suddenly the gentleman turned upon 
me with the question: 

Do you know the Grammots, of C——?” 

“Certainly, sir,” Ireplied. “That is my native 
town, and in fact, J am a Grammot.” 

‘1 was sure of it—sure of it,” the old gentleman 
cried. ‘‘ You are Josiah Grammot’s son.” 

*“‘ The very same.” ; 

“Why, bless you, boy, I knew your father well— 
went to school with him, in fact. Didn’t he ever tell 
you anything about his old friend, Abe) Chilcott?” 


“ Of course he has, many a time; and often I have 
heard him express the wish that he might see you 
again,” I replied. 

«To be sure, to besure; and here I’ve been talking 
of going down to C—— for the last ten years. Why 
only a day or two ago, I was speaking to my wife 
about Josiah—she knew him well. Your father will 
remember her. She was an Overton—old Captain 
Overton’s daughter—used to live in that old red house 
over ’tother side of Muggins Hill. Well, well, how 
times have changed! I’ve changed, too—have been 
most all over the worli, sir, since I was in C—. 
Josiah’s been prospered, of course, nothing to hinder, 
with half the Grammot property for his own. J 
hadn’t anything to commence life with. Had to 
begin alone and take all the hard knocks and give 
’em back, too. Well, well, well, and so you are 
Josiah’s son? Are you the only child?” 

“*T have one sister, sir.” 

“Ah, indeed!” And so the old gentleman kept 
rattling on for halfan hour. When I arose to go, he 
invited me to call upon him at his house. 

“You must come up, my boy, ! want to have a 
good long talk with you.” 

1 promised to do so, and not only made the promise 
good, but finding my visits so agreeable, I spent at 
least three evenings a week at his house. 

In this way two months passed swiftly by. About 
that time I received a letter from my dear Lorenca, 
saying that as soon as the school should close, she 
should hurry home where she intended to stop a 
week, and then she should go to C—— to visit my 
sister. There was only one thing that seemed tuo 
trouble the dear creature, and that was the fear that 
her father, who it seems was a very “stern parent,” 
might put a stop to our correspondence, as up to 
that time, none of her family knew anything 
of it. 

We had neither of us thought of this before, or at 
least if I had, I supposed that by going to the pater- 
nal Pennoyer and stating our case, he would at once 
give his consent to our union. But I did not let this 
trouble me a great deal, for about this time some- 
thing arose that gave plenty of food for thought. 

You see, Mr. Chilcott and his wife had grown very 
fond of me from some reason or other. My uncle 
hinted to me that my father had been a lover of Mrs. 
Chilcott’s in the days of her girlhood, but whether 
that had anything to do with that lady’s interest in 
my welfare, I know not. I only know that it became 
very distasteful to me from being carried to such an 
extent, for will you believe it? Mr. and Mrs. Chil- 
cott had put their heads together and selected a wife 
for me! 

I cannot undertake to describe my feelings when 
Mr. Chilcott first introduced the subject. I was 
completely stunned. 

“Why, my dear sir, I am engaged!’ I cried. 

* Fudge!” 

**T am a man of honor, Mr. Chilcott.” 

“Not another girl like Ler in the world, boy! 
Sweet, sensible, handsome, agreeable, affectionate— 
everything in fact, that a man needs in a wife. I tell 
you, my boy, my niece Ren is a periect jewel!” 

“ T haven’t the slightest doubt of it, my dear sir; 
but you see it is impossible!” 

** Fudge!” 

* You are unreasonable, Mr. Chilcott.” 

“Nota bit of it. You haven’t seen her—my Ren. 
She’s coming to-day. Call up this evening, boy. 
This rushing headlong into matrimony, sir, with an 
ordinary woman, when my Ren is tu be had for the 
asking, is altogether unreasonable. I want she 
should have a good husband, and you are just the 
man for her. 1 don’t know of andither young man 
that I would recommend to her, and ’pon honor, 
she’s the only girl I could recommend to you. I shall 
expect you up this evening. I only want you to see 
her, and I’ll go bail for the rest. Now don’t disap- 
point me;” and Mr. Chilcott turned on his heel and 
left the library. 

After thinking the matter over deliberately, I con- 
cluded to go. It was to be my last night in the city, 
and I felt secure against all the arts a woman could 
bring to bear against mein one evening. ‘* Of course 
she can’t compare with my dear Lorenca,” I said. 

Ah, how the thought of her thrilled wy soal! I 
had not seen her for three months, but still my heart 
beat just as warm and true as ever. That evening 1 
called upon Mr. Chilcott. That gentleman answered 
the bell in person, and ushered me into the parlor. 
Mrs. Chilcott greeted me, and then I turned toward 
the sofa, where I had caugit just a glimpse ofa 
young lady reclining, as I entered the roor. 

Iheard my name called. Ah! could | mistake 
that voice? 

“Am I dreaming?” I cried. ‘No, no, those eyes! 
that nose! those pearls and rubies! It is, it is my 


I bowed and | Lorenca!” 


We fell into each other’s arms. 
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“ Why, what the deuce—” cried Mr. Chilcott. “y jj 
thought you were engaged?’ | 

“And sol am, my dear sir; and this is the lady, | 
whom I have sworn to love.” 1 

“ What, our Ren?” 

“Yes, your Ren,” the dear creature answered. 

“ Bless my stars, Mrs. Chilcott, we shan’t make | 
the match, after all!” 

“ Well, but you can help us,” I said, 

**How, my dear boy?” 

“Obtain Mr. Pennoyer’s consent to our marriage.” 

“Of course, I will;” and of course he did, for just 
six weeks from that day, I led the beautiful, mag. 
nificent, dazzling, stunning and blushing Lorenca | 
Pennoyer to the altar, and we twain were made one | 
flesh. 
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COLONEL WILLIAM STACEY, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the American Revolution, 
was a native of Essex county, Massachusetts. At an 
early age he removed to New Salem, in the county of 
Hampshire, Mass., where he engaged in the occupa- 
tion of a farmer. He took great interest in military 
affairs and was much esteemed by his fellow-towns- 
mcu. When the news of the battle of Lexington, on 
the 19th of April, 1775, reached New Salem, the peo- 
ple were hastily assembled on the village common by 
the notes of alarm. Every man came with his gun, 
and other hasty preparations for a march. The 
militia of the town were divided into two companies, 
one of which was commanded by Captain G—, 
This company was paraded before much consultation 
had been had upon the proper steps to be taken in 
the emergency, and while determination was ex- 
pressed upon almost every countenance, the men 
stood silently leaning on their muskets, awaiting the 
movement of the spirit in the officers. The cap- 
tain was supposed to be tinctured with toryism, and 
his present indecision and backwardness were ample 
proof, if not of his attachment to royalty, at least of 
his unfitness to lead a band of determined patriots, 
Some murmurs began to be heard, when the first 
lieutenant, William Stacey, took off his hat and ad- 
dressed them. Taking his commission from his pock- 
et, he said: ‘ Fellow-soldiers, I don’t know how it 
is with you, but for one I will serve a king that mur- 
ders my own countrymen no longer;” and tearing 
the paper into a hundred pieces, he trod it under his 
feet. Sober as. were the people by nature, they could 
not restrain a loud wild huzza as he stepped forward 
and took his place in the ranks. 

The captain still faltered, and made a feeble en- 
deavor to restore order; but they heeded him as lit- 
tle as the wind. The company was summarily dis- 
banded, and a re-organization began on the spot. 
The gallant Stacey was unanimously chosen captain, 
and with a prouder commission than ever was borne 
on parchment, he led asmall but efficient band to 
Cambridge. 

In 1778, Captain Stacey had been promoted for 
meritorious conduct to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
in the regiment commanded by Colonel Ichabod | 
Alden, of the Massachusetts line. . 

In an engagement with the Indians and the tory 
refugees, near Cherry Valley on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1778, a detachment under the command of Col- 
onel Alden and Stacey were surprised; the former 
was killed and the latter taken prisoner. { 

The tory refugees were under the command of 
Colonel John Butler, and the Indians were led by 
the celebrated Indian chief, Joseph Brant. On their 
arrival at Geneva, near two hundred miles from 
Cherry Valley, the savages who had taken Colonel 
Stacey prisoner, after holding a council, decided on 
burning him at the stake. Being bound tothe stake, 
and the fire kindled, he thought that his last hour 
had come. Seeing the noble-minded Brant among 
the throng, and having heard that he was a Free- 
mason, he made the well-known sign of the frater- 
nity, which was instantly recognized by the quick 
eye of the Indian chief. His influence was almost 
unlimited amongst the northern tribes of New York, 
and he persuaded them tu release their victim, thus 
adding one more to the number of lives saved by his 
humenity. 

Soon after this, Colonel Stacey was adopted into an 
Indian family. At the time of the invasidn of the 
country held by the Seneca tribe in 1779, by General 
Sullivan, they were entirely dispersed and many 
prisoners captured. A large number retreated to 
Fort Niagara, then held by the British; among there 
was Colonel Stacey, with the family to which he b- 
longed. 

Colonel, Stacey remained a prisoner over four years, 
and was then exchanged. He returned to his bome 
in New Salem, and in 1789, removed with his family 
to Marietta, Ohio, where he died in 1804. 
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CANDOR.—However little practised, all do candor 
the homage of their praise, and all feel the power and 
charm of its influence. The man whose opinion makes 
the deepest mark upon his tellow-men, whuse friend- 
ship is instinctively sought where ail the others have 
proved faithless, is not the man of brilliant parts, or 
flattering tongue, but he whose lucid candor and in- 
genuous truth transmit the heart's real feelings, pure 
and without refraction. There are other qualities 
which are more showy, but none wear better, or 
gather less tarnish by use. 
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The Worlds in Miniature. 
THE MISERABLE GUSHER. 
This evening I have had my part 
In meditations full of pain; 
In feelings that benumb the heart, 
And thoughts that paralyze the brain. 
A weary waste, an aching void, 
Are all that I can call my own; 
A settled sadness, unalloyed 
With any touch of lighter tone. 
‘Tis hard that, in a wor}l like this, 
A master of the poet-spell 
Should never, never know the bliss 
Of being tolerably well. 
‘Tis hard an intellect so bright 
Should suffer, more than he can say, 
With toothache all the starry night, 
And headache all the sunny day, 

Among the signs of the times, it is noted thata 
hotel in Vera Cruz, which is christened anew every 
time there is a change is the situation, has again 
changed its name, At first the sign was “ Hotel de 
Paris.” That of course was when the Frenchmen 
came. When the influx of rebels took place, it was 
named the ‘Stonewall House.” Now it is called 
“The American Hotel.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette has a good story about one 
of Her Majesty’s captains, who, having been placed 
under arrest, was ordered to give up his sword. He 
declined to do this, on the ground that he had nosword. 
He said it was his habit to hire the necessary weapon 
from Messrs. So-and So, the eminent tailors, fora 
small monthly stipend, and he had no doubt they 
would let it to the applicant on the same terms. 

The following rich scene is said to have lately 
occurred in one of the courts of justice in New Orleans, 
between the judge and a Dutch witness all the way 
from Rotterdam: Judge—* What’s your native lan- 
guage?” Witness—“‘1 pe no native; Ise a Dutch- 
man.” Judge—* What’s your mother tongue?” Wit- 
ness—‘ O, father say she pe all tongue.” Judge—(in 
an irritable tone,) ‘‘ What language did you speak in 
the cradle? Wéitness—‘I tid not speak no language 
in te cradle; I only cried in Dootch!” t 

Aninnocent young girl of Rochester, N. Y., after 
being accused and arrested for stealing gold rings, and 
hauled around for two weeks from the jail to the police 
court, abused, treated as a felon, and condemned to 
the society of the degraded and corrupt, has at last 
been saved from a life in the State’s prison by the 
confession of another girl. 

A Lynchburg paper reports the matrimonial market 
very dull. Sweet sixteens have been most active, 
going at “ previous figures,” but there is no buoyancy 
in price or demand. Misses of “ age” are weak, with 
apuoor demand; widows on the decline; unmarried 
aunts dull; old mais very flat. 

Yank’s Station, El Dorado county, Cal., must be a 
queer place, if the cor dent of the Sacr t 
Union tells the truth when forwarding the notice of a 
birth: “The inclosed suggestion of the birth of a 
child, not only white but strictly legitimate, is au- 
thentic; and I may add that it isa matter highly 
important to this community, as children having the 
peculiarities of both whiteness and legitimacy are 
seldom born here. The publication of the birth will 
oblige this community.” 


Somebody, in giving advice to the jilted, says: “A 
girl who trifles with the sincere homage of an honest 
heart may be very attractive and fascinating, but she 
will never make a good wife, and we counsel her 
masculine friends to give her a good wide berth.” To 
which the Buffalo Commercial indignantly responds : 
“A wide berth! We wouldn’t give ber a berth at all 
—not even a ‘shake down.’ We wouldn’t let her 
sleep in the house.” 





A Baltimore family has just met with a bereave- 
ment of a most trying character. A little daughter 
of eleven years died of scarlet fever, and her two sis- 
ters, aged eighteen and twenty, returned from the 
grave only to be attacked by the same disease, and the 
next morning both of their spirits had departed, while 
two other sisters are dangerously sick. 


A new dodge was lately attempted on a countryman 
in Philadelphia. He was asked to give two “ fives” 
for a ten, which he did, rolling up the ter with the 
rest of his money and putting itin his pocket. He 
afterwards discovered that a fine black silk thread was 
fastened to the ten and hung out of his pocket, by the 
means of which they expected to pull out the whole 
of his bills, but it didn’t work. 

Ata recent trip of one of the Eastern coast steamers, 
it was thought for a time that the boat was in dan- 
ger, and all the passengers put on life-preservers, 
with the exception of an old lady, who declared with 
great emphasis that she had rather sink than go 
fioating around. 


A.M. Perrot, a Frenchman, has discovered three 
terribly destructive engines—the first, a three-bar- 
relled air-gun firing one thousand bullets per minute, 
the builets dropping trom a hopper, without inter- 
niission, into the guu; the second is similar, but 
mounted on wheels; and the third is a steam loco- 
niotive, discharging two-pound weight of projectiles 
per second, and capablevof killing 172.800 men in 
twenty-fuul hours, if but one man was kilied in every 
hundred shots discharged. 

A feature of the agricultural fair at St. Louis was 
an exhibition of ponies ridden by little boys. A prize 
of $25 was offered for the best rider under fourteen, 
and $10 for the second best. ‘The youngest competitor 
had attained the mature age of two years and eleven 
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“Why, what the deuce—” cried Mr. Chilcott. «] 
hought you were engaged?’ 

“And sol am, my dear sir; and this is the lady, 
whom I have sworn to love.” 

“ What, our Ren?” 

‘“‘ Yés, your Ren,” the dear creature answered. } 

‘Bless my stars, Mrs. Chilcott, we shan’t make } 
he match, after all!” ; 

Well, but you can help us,” I said, f ) 
















“How, my dear boy?” 

“Obtain Mr. Pennoyer’s consent to our marriage,” 

‘Of course, I will;” and of course he did, for just 
jix weeks from that day, I led the beautiful, mag- 
lificent, dazzling, stunning and blushing Lorenca 
ts, to the altar, and we twain were made one 
esh, 


Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiledexpressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL WILLIAM STACEY, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the American Revolution, 
vas a native of Essex county, Massachusetts. At an 
arly age he removed to New Salem, in the county of 
Tampshire, Mass., where he engaged in the occupa- 
ion of a farmer. He took great interest in military 
iffairs and was much esteemed by his fellow-towns- 
nen. When the news of the battle of Lexington, on 
he 19th of April, 1775, reached New Salem, the peo- 
le were hastily assembled on the village common by 
he notes of alarm. Every man came with his gun, 
ind other hasty preparations for a march. The 
nilitia of the town were divided into two companies, 
me of which was commanded by Captain G—, 
This company was paraded before much consultation 
1ad been had upon the proper steps to be taken in 
he emergency, and while determination was ex- 
pressed upon almost every countenance, the men 
jtood silently leaning on their kets, awaiting the 
novement of the spirit in the officers. The cap- 
ain was supposed to be tinctured with toryism, and 
1is present indecision and backwardness were ample 
roof, if not of his attachment to royalty, at least of 
ris unfitness to lead a band of determined patriots. 
some murmurs began to be heard, when the first 
ieutenant, William Stacey, took off his hat and ad- 
lressed them. Taking his commission from his pock- 
st, he said: ‘“ Fellow-soldiers, I don’t know how it 
swith you, but for one I will serve a king that mur- 
lers my own countrymen no longer;” and tearing 
he paper into a hundred pieces, he trod it under his 
eet. Sober as were the people by nature, they could 
20t restrain a loud wild huzza as he stepped forward 
und took his place in the ranks. 

The captain still faltered, and made a feeble en- 
leavor to restore order; but they heeded him as lit- 
le as the wind. The company was summarily dis- 
panded, anda re-organization began on the spot. 
fhe gallant Stacey was unanimously chosen captain, 
und with a prouder commission than ever was borne 
m parchment, he led asmall but efficient band to 
Cambridge. 

In 1778, Captain Stacey had been promoted for 
meritorious cunduct to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
in the regiment commanded by Colonel Ichabod 
Alden, of the Massachusetts line. . 

In an engagement with the Indians and the tory 
refugees, near Cherry Valley on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1778, a detachment under the command of Col- 
onel Alden and Stacey were surprised; the former 
was killed and the latter taken prisoner. 

The tory refugees were under the command of 
Colonel John Butler, and the Indians were led by 
the celebrated Indian chief, Joseph Brant. On their 
arrival at Geneva, near two hundred miles from 
Cherry Valley, the savages who had taken Colonel 
Stacey prisoner, after holding a council, decided on 
burning him at the stake. Being bound tothe stake, 
and the fire kindled, he thought that his last hour 
had come. Seeing the noble-minded Brant among 
the throng, and having heard that he was a Free- 
mason, he made the well-known sign of the frater- 
nity, which was instantly recognized by the quick 
eye of the Indian chief. His influence was almost 
unlimited amongst the northern tribes of New York, 
and he persuaded them tu release their victim, thus 
adding one more to the number of lives saved by his 
humanity. 

Soon after this, Colonel Stacey was adopted into an 
Indian family. At the time of the invasidn of the 
country held by the Seneca tribe in 1779, by General 
Sullivan, they were entirely dispersed and many 
prisoners captured. A large number retreated to 
Fort Niagara, then held by the British; among there 
was Colonel Stacey, with the family to which he b- 
longed. 

Colonel, Stacey remained a prisoner over four years, 
and was then exchanged. He returned to his home 
in New Salem, and in 1789, removed with his family 
to Marietta, Ohio, where he died in 1804. 











CANDOR.—However little practised, all do candor 
the homage of their praise, and all feel the power and 
charm of its influence. The man whose opinion makes 
the deepest mark upon his tellow-men, whose friend- 
ship is instinctively sought where all the others have 
proved faithless, is not the man of brilliant parts, or 
flattering tongue, but he whose lucid candor and in- 
genuous truth transmit the heart’s real feelings, pure 
and without refraction. There are other qualities 
which are more showy, but none wear better, or 
gather less tarnish by use. 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE MISERABLE GUSHER. 
This evening I have had my part 
In meditations full of pain; 
In feelings that benumb the heart, 
And thoughts that paralyze the brain. 
A weary waste, an aching void, 
Are all that I can call my own; 
A settled sadness, unalloyed 
With any touch of lighter tone. 
"Tis hard that, in a word like this, 
A master of the poet-spell 
Should never, never know the bliss 
Of being tolerably well. 
‘Tis hard an intellect so bright 
Should suffer, more than he can say, 
With toothache all the starry night, 
And headache all the sunny day. 

Among the signs of the times, it is noted that a 
hotel in Vera Cruz, which is christened anew every 
time there is a change is the situation, has again 
changed its name. At first the sign was “ Hotel de 
Paris.” That of course was when the Frenchmen 
came. When the influx of rebels took place, it was 
named the ‘Stonewall House.” Now it is called 
“The American Hotel.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette has a good story about one 
of Her Majesty’s captains, who, having been placed 
under arrest, was ordered to give up his sword. He 
declined to do this, on the ground that he had nosword. 
He said it was his habit to hire the necessary weapon 
from Messrs. So-and.So, the eminent tailors, for a 
small monthly stipend, and he had no doubt they 
would let it to the applicant on the same terms. 


The following rich scene is said to have lately 
occurred in one of the courts of justice in New Orleans, 
between the judge and a Dutch witness all the way 
from Rotterdam: Judge—* What’s your native lan- 
guage?” Witness—“I pe no native; Ise a Dutch- 
man.” Judge—‘* What’s your mother tongue?” Wit- 
ness—‘ O, father say she pe all tongue.” Judge—(in 
an irritable tone,) ‘‘ What language did you speak in 
the cradle? Witness—I tid not speak no language 
in te cradle; I only cried in Dootch!” 

Aninnocent young girl of Rochester, N. Y., after 
being accused and arrested for stealing gold rings, and 
hauled around for two weeks from the jail to the police 
court, abused, treated as a felon, and condemned to 
the society of the degraded and corrupt, has at last 
been saved from a life in the State’s prison by the 
confession of another girl. 


A Lynchburg paper reports the matrimonial market 
very dull. Sweet sixteens have been most active, 
going at “ previous figures,” but there is no buoyancy 
in price or demand. Misses of “ age ” are weak, with 
apoor demand; widows on the decline; unmarried 
aunts dull; old maiis very flat. 

Yank’s Station, El Dorado county, Cal., must be a 
queer place, if the correspondent of the Sacramento 
Union tells the truth when forwarding the notice of a 
birth: “The inclosed suggestion of the birth of a 
child, not only white but strictly legitimate, is au- 
thentic; and I may add that it is a matter highly 
important to this community, as children having the 
peculiarities of both whiteness and legitimacy are 
seldom born here. The publication of the birth will 
oblige this community.” 


Somebody, in giving advice to the jilted, says: “A 
girl who trifles with the sincere homage of an honest 
heart may be very attractive and fascinating, but she 
will never make a good wife, and we counsel her 
masculine friends to give her a good wide berth.” To 
which the Buffalo Commercial indignantly responds: 
“A wide berth! We wouldn’t give her a berth at all 
—not even a ‘shake down.’ We wouldn’t let her 
sleep in the house.” 

A Baltimore family has just met with a bereave- 
ment of a most trying character. A little daughter 
of eleven years died of scarlet fever, and her two sis- 
ters, aged eighteen and twenty, returned from the 
grave only to be attacked by the same disease, and the 
next morning both of their spirits had departed, while 
two other sisters are dangerously sick. 


A new dodge was lately attempted on a countryman 
in Philadelphia. He was asked to give two “ fives” 
fur a ten, which he did, rolling up the te with the 
rest of his money and putting itin his pocket. He 
afterwards discovered that « fine black silk thread was 
fastened to the ten and hung out of his pocket, by the 
means of which they expected to pull out the whole 
of his bills, but it didn’t work. 


Ata recent trip of one of the Eastern coast steamers, 
it was thought for a time that the boat was in dan- 
ger, and all the passengers put on life-preservers, 
with the exception of an old lady, who declared with 
great emphasis that she had rather sink than go 
floating around. 

A.M. Perrot, a Frenchman, has discovered three 
terribly destructive engines—the first, a three-bar- 
relled air-gun firing one thousand bullets per minute, 
the bullets dropping trom a hopper, without inter- 
niission, into the gun; the second is similar, but 
mounted on wheels; and the third is a steam loco- 
notive, discharging two-pound weight of projectiles 
per second, and capable of killing 172.800 men in 
twenty-four hours, if but one man was killed in every 
hundred shots discharged. 

A teature of the agricultural fair at St. Louis was 
an exhibition of ponies ridden by little boys. A prize 
of $25 was offered for the best rider under fourteen, 
and $10 forthe second best. ‘The youngest competitor 
had attained the mature age of two years and eleven 





Buch in ‘Wittle 


Washington is complaining of a seventy-four hours’ 
rain. 
Lots of fumilies are on their way to Europe, happy 
and rich. 
The Indians of New Mexico are again on the 
rampage. 
Queen Christina sold her palace in Rome for 
1,500,000 francs. The old girl ia rich. 
There are twenty acres of grass in the Paris Ex- 
position building. 
A Palmyra, Mo., shepherd has eloped with a 
widow of his flock. 
Speaking of the fashions, a French paper says the 
ladies are collapsing—in appearance. 
Louis Napoleon is said to look very pale and puffy, 
but takes his prog regular. 
Some flunky Americans have given Maximilian a 
bouquet. 
A lady in East Greenwich robbed her husband of 
$4000 to give to her paramour. 
The morals of San Francisco are said to be not en- 
couraging. 
Out West people are amusing themselves with rat 
hunts. Thousands are killed. 

Charles Dickens’s brother recently died in Chicago, 
where he resided several years. 

Miss Bateman is married, and left the stage. 
Englishman caged her. 
One county in Indiana wants twenty competent 
school-teachers. 

Some 300 horsewomen of England have been hunt- 
ing the red deer on Exmoor. 

Adam and Eve lived on “love” apples—but they 
ate too many. 

A horse race and a mayor race lately took place in 
Portland, Oregon, the same day. 

Hundreds of pretty girls in England are decoyed to 
the Continent for immoral purposes. 

The value of government property stored at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., is estimated at $50,000,000. 

A cheap and poor coffin, that was easily broken 
open saved a man in Brussels from being buried alive, 

Four thousand happy children—bands of hope— 
met in one hall in Manchester, Eng., on the 22d ult. 

The city of Charleston, S. C., is to issue fire bonds 
to the amount of $2,000,000. 

There are 700 earthquakes recorded in history since 
the year 285 B. C. 

By the terrible fire at Quebec, thousands were 
rendered homeless. 

Beecher says that the Democratic party is not to 
trusted for government. 

‘ae Massachusetts Agricultural College should be 
called the “Snarlers’ College.” 

Thursday, the 29th of November, is designated as 
Massachusetts Thanksgiving. 

The Coosa River, Alabama, is to be opened up for 
steamboats by convict labor. 

Southern ladies are said to talk much less than in 
former years. 

They have reservoirs of mud in China for extin- 
guishing conflagrations. 

The mulberry tree is very thrifty in California. It 
grows like wheat. 

Twelve tons of cobble stones were stolen in one 
night in San Francisco. 

A Chinese family has a genealogical table running 
back 4000 years. 

A street railroad in San Francisco pays a negro 
woman $640 for ejecting her from the car. 

Every one of the men who were prominent jobbers 
in San Francisco in 1852, is insolvent. 

* Murderer’s Alley ” is the name of San Francisco’s 
great avenue of crime. 

The London Times wants the Alabama claims set- 
tled. So do we. 

The printers of Washington struck for eight hours 
a day, and their demands were complied with. 

John Van Buren, familiarly called ‘ Prince Juhn,” 
is dead. 

In the class of civil engineers at Paris two young 
Americans stand first and third out of a class of 113. 

The hand of an expert printer travels nine miles 
in setting up 25,000 letters. 

The cases of “ found drowned” in New York num- 
ber 169 for the last six months. 

Oregon has shipped $5,169,500 in treasure the last 
eight months, 

The bishop of London holds a fat office. 
bim last year £20,067 sterling. 
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Marriages. 


In this city, hy Rev. Mr. Chaney, Mr. Dudley R. Child 
and Miss M. Missouri Stockwell. 
y Rev. Dr Lothrop, Mr. George A. Ives and Miss 
Clara Rand. 
By Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Charles H. Humphrey, of Cam- 
— and Miss Harriet Whittemore. 
By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. T. M. Brie ‘wn, of St. Louis, and 
Miss Marie C. Diebl, of Barr, France 
At Roxbury, by Rev Mr. Patterson, Mr. Edwin Allen 
and Miss C A. Josephine Smith 
At Andover, by Rev. Mr Bar bit, Mr. William Charn- 
ley, of Chicago, and Miss Any Morton. 


Beats. 

















Tn this city. 






Mr. Sok mon n Pipe r, 773 Lok Nahum Ball, 

67; Mis Anna Child ’ 1D K. Warren, 45; Mrs. 
Charlotte Bodye, 84: M illiam Carline, 

At Medford, Mrs. Ei ly Vrances Darr 34. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Lucina J. Mullen, D5 Rev. Josiah H. 
Newhall, 29. 

At Foxboroug h, Mrs. Hannah G Warren, 63. 

At Newburyport, Mr John ! ewis, 645 ‘Mrs. Jane W. 
Bricher, 73: “rs. Ly dia Pe rr, 60. 

At Newbury, Hon. Daniel Adams, 79. 

At Burlington® Mrs. Eliza Shedd, 61. 





months. 


At New York, Mr. Paul Alden, 59. 





UNIO! 
The ‘Housekeeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cranberry Tart. 

Take half a pint of cranberries, pick them from the 
stems and throw them into a saucepan with half a 
pound of white sugar and aspoonful of water; let 
them come toa boil; then retire them to stand on 
the hob while you peel and cut up four large apples; 
put a rim of light paste round your dish; strew in the 
apples; pour the cranberries over them; cover with a 
lid of crust, and bake for an hour. For a pudding, 
proceed in the same manner with the fruit, and boil 
it in a basin or cloth. 


Apple Jelly. 

Pare, core, and cut thirteen good apples into small 
bits; as they are cut throw them into two quarts of 
cold water; boil them in this, with the peel of a 
lemon, till the substance is extracted, and nearly 
half the liquor wasted; drain them through a hair 
sieve. An: toa pint of the liqaid add one pound of 
loaf sugar pounded, the juice of one lemon, and the 
beaten whites of one or two eggs; put it into a sauce- 
pan, stir it till it boils, take off the scum, and let it 
boil till clear, and then pour it into a mould. 





Stewed Apples. 

Apples kept over for winter use lose their perfect 
flavor, and the summer luxury of “stewed apples” 
is rarely enjoyed during the winter or spring. While 
apples are plenty, and in fine flavor, stew them with 
sugar and seal them up. They will be as spicy and 
delicious at Christmas asin September. A cheaper 
or more favorite article for the tea-table can scarcely 
be found. 





Preserving Barberries. 

They must be gathered when not over ripe, and 
the leaves and dead stalks should be picked off; after 
which they should be placed in jars in a large quan- 
tity of salt and water, and tied down with bladder. 
They must be looked at occasionally, and as soon as 
ascum is seen to rise on them they should be put 
into new salt and water. 

















TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANnus CoBB, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBINson. 

No. 3.—THIE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Te By SyLvanvs Coss, J 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By Sy_tvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
he Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. 
FERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLVANus CoBB, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANts CoBs, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

andthe Usurper. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 
No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 


F vk — of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 

>OORE 

ig 14. tHE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
8S. GOODWIN. 


ma. 15.—FITZ-HERN: : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

eir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: hot Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Damb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 

No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: il The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MArGaReET BLoun 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’CarTney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 

No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, - Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wu. H. BuSHNEL 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, bon Mothor’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GA«RISON JONE 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or The 
Danghter of the Sea. By GreoreGs L. Alk 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Taleof the iiseesebvesies 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. Busuneti 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersof Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

No, 34.—THE CHILD OF THE : SFA: or, The 

Smugal-r of Celonial Times. By ‘Lrevt. Mc RRAY. 

No, 85.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MarGaret 
BLovntT. 

No. se. —RED GOLO: or, The Hermit of White 
Roek. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIA 

No 37.-VI TROOQUA: or, The eile of the Otta- 
was. ATaleofthe West. By Emma Carr 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, aaa. 

upon receipt “of Ten Cents each. Address 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pre tisuers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 





the copy be eg is secured according to law. e will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post- -p rid, for one dollar. 


SEARLE THE OU TLAW: or, The Spirits of the 
League. By Mavricé SILINGSBY.. 

THY. DEATH-TOUCH: or, The Terror of the Wil- 

derness, by MALcoLM J. ExnyM 


THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC: or, The Se- 


cretoithe Sea. By Francis A. Dt RIVAGE. 
THE FREFBROOTER: or, The sesurge of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 


VULTURES: ur, The Secret of a Birth. 


By Mrs. 
L. 8. Guopwin. 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 


tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 

a Spanish Cavalier. By LiguTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, Ki Secretsof the Gulf 

Mill. By MaLcoctm J. ERRyY 

REDPATH: or, The wane Trail. A Story of 

Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 

ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 

san Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: os see Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dre. J. H. RoBiInson 

THE OUTLAW: sr, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: = =a Secret of Confession. 

By Francis A. DuRIV 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH, 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, ee Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, ? The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, Lo ned Bowatelt of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jang G. AusT 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: co The siving Mystery 
of the Adirondack, By Mrs. C.F.G 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The ‘Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’ a A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE wed hon sors Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BUK 

SIR RASHLEWGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANcis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The sepetenses ot 
Alburn ORME. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN bby aapay ld or, cae the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB,JR 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: oF, i Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LizvTenant Mur 

THESTORM CHILDREN 1, Thel Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_tvanus Coss 

STEEL AND GOLD: om The Heir “y Glenville. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANuS CoBB, JR. 

SALE write ly or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEv BUNTLINE 


Sian. By Austin C. BurRDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: ag ‘The Pirate King of 
the Fioridas. By NEp BuNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE UNRROWS: : or, The Secret Hel er. 
of Wrong and Ketribution. By Dr.J.H. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the tints. 
New York. By GrorGE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale ofthe Buccanvers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THEGOLD FIEND: of Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 


ATale 
OBINSON. 


tion. By BEN: PERLEY Po 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwooisman, By LIgEUTENANT MURRAY. 


PAUL LAROON: or, ane Scouge of the Antilles. 
© SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. ‘a Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AuGuUSTINE J. H. DUGANN 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The. Duke and the Lazza 
rone. By SYLVANUs CoBB,J 
NEVERFPAIL: or, The Children of the Border 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr.J.H. ROBINSON. 
Tam. REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
ELLIOTT, be egg 4 & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
0.63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(Gy FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterlingliterary paper now hasa circulation more 
extended than any otherjournal ofitsclassin New Eng- 
jand,andallacknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures wit,humor, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN AUTUMN SONG. 


BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT. 


Autumn skies are cold and gloomy, 
Mournful winds begin to sigh, 
Withered leaves float slowly downward, 
Lingering flowers fade and die; 
Nature’s summer work is over, 
lier rich harvests garnered lie, 
And she rests content and grateful, 
Heedless of the sombre sky. 
Trusting in the fature spring-time, 
Greeting winter without fear, 
Musing gladly o'er past labors, 
In the twilight of the year; 
While her cheerfal heart finds music 
In the melancholy wind, 
And the thought cf summer lingers 
Like a sunbeam left behind. 


The autumn of your life, mother, 
Brings its shadow to your sky, 

Cherished hopes like pale leaves wither, 
Memories like sad winds sigh. 

Now your summer work is over; 
Time's frosts your flowers kill; 

But the store-house of the future 
Richest harvests surely fill. 

Lone erduring, brave endeavor, 
Through long years of care and strife, 

Bring their sweet reward to comfort 
All the twilight hours of life. 

There can fall no snow of winter, 
There can blow no bitter wind, 

Where such memories warmly linger 
Like a sunbeam left behind. 





Ow Foung Folks’ Department, 
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GRACE’S TRAVELS. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


LITTLE GRACE [RVING sat looking straight before 
her, and thinking just as hard as she could think. 
She thought so hard that two little wrinkles came 
between her eyebrows, and she would wink a good 
msny times as fast as she could wink, then not wink 
at all for ever so long; and, if you listened, you would 
scarcely hear her breath. 

* Grace,” said her sister Anna, ‘if you look much 
longer at the back of that chair, you will look two 
holes right through it.” 

At that Grace looked up at her sister, to see what 
she meant, and didn’t find out; then she looked at 
her father, who wae Qf a anashe first 
opened her mouth, theh drew in a long breath, then 
she spoke: 

“ Papa!’ 

* Don’t talk to me just now, my little girl,” he said; 
“Tm reading.” 

Anna went out of the room for something, and 
there was no one else to speak to; so Gracie, after 
looking about a little, went back to her thinking. 
The little wrinkles came again and puckered her 
brows, her eyes looked straight at the back of the 
chair without seeing it, and the lids began to wink 
quickly, then keep steady for a long time. 

And this is pretty nearly what she was thinking: 

*T gaess I know! Just asif I don’t know what 
blue is! That hillis blue. I sh’d like to know what 
makes it look blue, and I’m going to see. I wonder 
if it’s blue grass on it! Any how, it’s splendid. 
Anna thinks that I don’t know anything about it, 
because I aint as old as she is. But I shall be as old 
pretty soon. I’m six years old, and she’s twelve 
years old—twice one are two, twice four are six, 
twice six are twelve, twice five are nine, twice ten 
are a hundred. And when I’m twice six years old, I 
shall be twice as old as she is. So she needn’t feel so 
big. That hill is blue. Papa, isn’t that hill over 
there blue?” 

“Yes, Gracie, as blue as your eyes. But don’t 
talk.” 

“ There, I said so!” thought Gracie. 

* Don’t talk! don’t talk!” says papa. 

* O goodness gracious!” thought Gracie, ‘‘ I do wish 
that I could talk. I’m suffering to talk. But, any 
how, I'll just go over «nd see what makes that hill 
look so blue. It wont take me but a minute, and ’m 
tired of not talking.” 

So Gracie looked to see if her father saw her, for 
she knew that she was doing something a little 
naughty; then she went very quietly out of the room 
and up stairs. She put her head in at the door of 
her mother’s chamber, and saw her mother lying 
down for an after-dinner nap. 

‘* Whose curls and eyes are those I see peeping in 
here?” says mamma trom her pillows. 

* Mine,” says Gracie. 

* Well, who are you?” said her mamma, 

“I'm me,” says Gracie. 

“ Well, darling, go now and let mamma sleep.” 

“ But, mamma, I want to ask you,” Gracie said, 
eagerly. ‘Is the hill far away?” 

**No, there are hills all about very near,” said her 
mother; then shut her eyes and made believe go to 
sleep, so that she would have no more questions to 
answer. 

‘*They’re awfully afraid of being talked to,” said 
Gracie in her own mind, as she went off to the next 
chamber. 

There was no ore there, and she climbed intoa 


“ Papa—” 
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chair { in the closet and got down her hat and saque, 
and put them on. To be sure, the hat was on back | 


that wasn’t much matter. 
of the house without being seen. 


said Gracie, as she tried to go down very softly. 
‘They holler right out as if I hurt ’em. O goody! 
the door is open!” 

It was Sunday afternoon, and there were not many 
persons in the street as Gracie cut across as quickly 


home. When at length she stopped to take breath, 
there was no blue hill in sight, only tall brick houses, 
and garden walls. But no matter fur that. It was 


and she guessed that the blue hill was behind those 
houses. 

So on she trudged, past the houses, big and small. 
down a back street, and to the water. And there 
was the blue hill at the other side. There also, were 
two naughty boys taking a Sunday boat-ride. They 
came up to the shore when they saw her. 

** Look here, does yer mother know yer out?” asked 
one of them. 

Gracie didn’t consider that any of their business, 
80 she only said, ‘‘ Wont you take me over to the 
other side of the ocean in your vessel?” 

“This aint the ocean,” said the smaller of the two 
boys, ‘it is only the back bay.”’ 

‘You shut up!” said the big boy. “It’s the ocean, 
missey, and there’s whales and sharks in it. Where 
do you want to go? to Asia or Africy?” 

Gracie wouldn’t own that she didn’t.know which, 
so she said, “I want to go to that blue hill over 
there.” 

* O, that’s Africy!” said the big boy. “ Jumpright 
in, and I'll take you across. Werun this boat twice 
aday to all parts of the world. Nights we take a 
trip to the moon.” 

Gracie thought that these must be very smart boys 
indeed; so she stepped into the boat, and they rowed 
away from shore with her. The deep blue water 
tossed them softly, as a mother tosses her babe, and 
there were little dimples full of sunshine all over the 
bay. 

“* Where’s your sails?” asked Gracie, remembering 
that ships ha: sails. 

«O,” said the boy, “‘marm took our mainsail to 
meetin’ to-day for a pocket-handkercher; and Tom, 
here’s got the mast in his pocket. A shark bit off 
the bowsprit; so we have to work the machine our- 
selves. But, look here, missey, you ask a good many 
questions. Now I sh’d like to ask you when you’re 
goin’ to pay for your passage. Passage is always paid 
when we’re half way across. We ask a hundred 
dollars for takin’ you to Africy.” 

“T haven’t got any mouey,” said Gracie; ‘ but my 
father'll pay you when we go back.” “ / 

At that the boy grew quite fierce, and insisted on 
having the money, or throwing her overboard for the 
sharks to eat. 

“ They’ve got teeth a yard long,” he said; “and 
they’d tear you all to bits, and then swallow you 
whole.” — 


very angry. 
the sharks too! 
you in jail.” 

“ Well, then,” the boy said, “give me something 
else, if you haven’t got any money. I can’t afford to | 
get up steam for nothing. Haven't you got a chain | 
or a locket? You’ve got one at home, have you? 
Well, I want something now. Give me your shoes 
and stockings, and I’ll sell ’em.” 

“T wont!” cried Gracie. 


He’d pull their teeth out, and put 


down his oar, he stuoped over, and began unbutton- | 
ing ber ankle-tie. 


side in front, and the sack was buttoned skewy; but | 
The thing was, to get out | 


and they had yellow and brown feathers, and were 
“‘T didn’t know that these stairs did squeak so,” | 


as she could, and ran till she was out of sight of; 


nice to be out, going just where she had a mind to; | 


But just as owhe: was about aking up her raind to | 
that, she saw, coming out of the yard of a house | 
near, a henwwith a great flock of chickens. They 
were the cunningest little chickens that ever was, 


just the shape of an egg with little legs and a bill put 
to it. But one of them was larger, and longer, and 
when they all came near a little pool of water, this 
larger one ran and jumped into it, and began paddling 
about, and dipping his head in the water. 

The old hen seemed to be dreadfully trightened for 
fear it would be drowned, and she screamed for it to 
come back, and all the little chicks peeped, and ran 
about. But the little duck didn’t pay any attention, 
but sailed about, and had a nice time all to itself, 
just as Gracie was dving. 

“O, you nice litle thing!” cried Gracie, in the 
greatest delight. ‘I'll carry you home, and put you 
inacage. Wont that be nice? And when you want 
to have a sail, I’ll give you a whole bath-tub full of 
warm water. Come, now, chickey! chickey! chickey !” 

But when the old hen saw Gracie, and that she was 
trying to coax her little one away, she ruffled herself 
all up into a great ball, and stuck her wings out, and 
rushed at Gracie in the most fearful manner, clucking 
horribly, and making as though she would pick her 
eyes out, and scratch all the skin off her face. 

The little girl was dreadfully frightened, but she 
made a grab at the young duck and caughtit. Then 
she ran with might and main, with the hen picking 
at her heels. Besides, the duck in her hands kept 
struggling, and making efforts to get away. Butshe 
held on to him and ran. It was an awful battle and 
retreat. I don’t think that there was anything in 
the war much finer. For you see, Gracie was so little 
that it didn’t take much of an army to overcome her; 
and here was an enraged hen, and ten chickens, and 
a duck, 

But she got away from them; and what is more, 
she held on to the duck, and on to the flowers that 
she had gathered. She had no notion of losing what 
she had taken such pains to get. When she had got 
out of the way of the hen, she stopped to rest a 
minute, 

* Now, chickey,” she said, ‘you just get into my 
pocket. That’s the place for you. O, you needn’t 
shake your wings so. I shan’t let you go. Behave 
yourself now, and get in. There, sit right down, and 
| Tl let you keep your head out so as to see. Your 
| mamma is a wicked hen. She picked my heels, and 
! I guess she made holes in the heels of my stockings. 
I sh’d think she’d be ashamed of herself. I didn’t 
touch her. If she doesn’t look out, she’ll get picked 
and roasted. There, now, are you comfurtable? I 
put that pin in so you shoulin’t jump out.” 

Gracie had put the duck into her pocket, and pinned 
the edge of the pocket tightly around its neck, leav- 
ing its head out. This made the little creature open 
its bill very wide, and shut its eyes very closely, 
which Gracie took to be a sign that it had gone to 
sleep. 

“ Well, hush-a-by baby,” she said. 
a nice bed when we get home.” 

But it wasn’t so easy to get home. There were 


“Plt make you 





“You daren’t do it!” cried Gracie, half crying, but | 
**T guess my father’d give it to you, and ! 


“Tl take ’em, then,” the boy said; and laying | 


Gracie, who had never been treated so insultingly | were tine houses every little way. The people stared 


towns full of houses in every direction, but she did 
not know which was the rightoue. Besides, she was 
so tired! She began to wish that she had asked the 
| boys who brought her across the ocean to wait and 
show ler the way back. She didn’t want to go any 
| further in search of blue bills, fur they ran away and 
hid as soon as she got near. She had almost a mind 
| to cry when she thought of home. 
“T don’t see where home is,” she said, looking 
pityfully about. “I guess that’s run away, two.” 
You see, Gracie didn’t think that she was the one 
who had run away. At last, she concluded to go 
down to the water and see if she could find any one 
to take her across. She met ever so many people on 
| the way, some walking, some in carriages. and there 





before, could bear no more. She had a pretty strong | at her, and some of them laughed. 1 suppose they 
hand, and she raised it and gave the boy a good sound | thought that her hat was put on in a funny fashion, 
slap across the face, and when he caught at her arm, | and that the buttons of her saque were put into the 
she grasped him by the hair, and gave such ‘a tug | wrong button-holes. Maybe they saw the head of 
that he was glad to let her go, and take up his oar | | the duck sticking out of her pocket, with its mouth 
again. wide open. 

“*I guess you’d better let me alone!” she said,| She walked and walked, till it seemed to her that 
panting. ‘I wont pay you a cent now, and I'll tell she had gone a thousand wiles, and still she didn’t 
the p’liceman when I go back.” | come to the water, because she was going the wrong 

The little girl looked so red in the face, and her | way. But she came toa railroad track, and she was 
eyes sparkled so, that the boy thought he had better | so tired that she could go no further. 
let her alone, as she said. So he told her that he | 

| 


“T’ll wait here till the cars come,” she said, “and 
was only in fun; and in a little longer they were | ask ’em to take me home.” 
across the water, and Gracie stepped out on to the So she sat down on the railing and waited. And 


ground. They offered to carry her back again, but | 
she was so indignant that she wouldn’t answer them, | 
but walked off as fast as she could. 

She was waiking on the grass now, and right before 
her were three or four of the beautiful blue hills. | 
But they looked so neur that she thought there was ; see her in time to stop, they would kill her in a min- 
no need of hurrying. So she walked slowly, gather- | ute. She felt quite glad when she saw the head of 
ing flowers as she went, yellow dandelivns, white | the engine coming round a curve away off, and she 
May-weed, and sweet clover blossoms, pink and H began to smovih down her dress, 
white. Little birds were singing all about, andshe| ‘Now we’re going to have a ride home, chickey,” 
stopped to look at them. | she said. 

“How did you all get out ef your cages?” she; What an awful noise the carsdid make! And how 
asked; but they only peeped and twittered, and | they did whistle! Tiey whistled, and whistled, and 
didn’t tell her. made such a fuss, that Gracie began to think that 


| by-and-by there was a great whistle off behind the 
hills, and then she heard the roll of the cars, coming 
| nearer and nearer. Puor little Gracie got up then, 
and stood waiting fur them to come. She didn’t 
know that if she was-on the track, and they didn’t 


* Well, all is, you look out fur the cat,” she said, | they were mad with her, and wouldn’t carry her 
and went on. | home. ° 
Well, she walked and walked, and still the blue; ‘I don’t care. I'll hang on behind,” she said, 


hills didn’t get any nearer. Gracie thought that she 
never saw such a long “ little way ” as it was to reach 
them. The sun was hot, and it burned her face, and 
hands, and wrists, and her little feet grew dreadfully | 


almost crying. “I want to get home, and I don’t 
know the way, and I’m tired;” and before she knew 
| it, she burst out crying. 

Then she wiped her eyes quickly, and tried to make 











were heads and heads poked ou out tthe windows. They 
came very slowly, and when they were right near 
her, they stopped, and a man jumped off and came 
to her. 

“ What in the worid are you on the track for?” he 
called out. ‘ Where’s your mother? Don’t you 
know any better? You like to a got killed.” 

“T want you to carry me home,” said Gracie, gulp- 
ing down her tears. 

“My goodness!” said the man. 
&@ purpose?” 

* Yes!”’ said the little girl. 

He looked at her a moment, and some other men 
came and talked with her, and asked her name, She 
told them Gracie, but she didn’t know the rest. She 
forgot that her father’s name was Irving. 

The men took her into a car, and everybody talked 
to her, and the ladies petted her and kissed her, and 
wondered where she lived, and said they pitied her 
mother. And thecars started, and rolled along again 
toward the city. 

Gracie wondered what made the people laugh so 
when she told them that she had been to “Africy,” 
and how the boys carried her across the ocean, and 
how one of the boys had the mast of the ship in his 
pocket, and the other boy’s mamma had the main- 
sail for a ‘‘ pocket-handcbercut,”—that was the way 
she called the word—and she felt so vexed and 
ashamed, that she shut her mouth and wouldn’t say 
another thing. 

‘Bless me!” cried one of the ladies, “‘ what is this 
in your pocket?” 

“That’s a chick,” said Gracie. 
sleep.” 

‘‘] should think he had!’ the lady said; and they 
all laughed again. 

Then the cars rolled into the depot, and the people 
all got out, and the lady and gentleman who had 
taken particular charge of Gracie, led her up toa 
policeman in the depot, and told him all about her. 

“Why, this is Mr. Irving's little girl,” he said. 
* He’s almost crazy about her, and they’re searching 
for her high and low.” 

Then he toid the lady and quntiianen where she 
lived, and they took her into a horse-car and carried 
her home. 

When they got out of the car in front of the house, 
the door opened, and out ran her mother on to the 
steps, and caught Graciein herarms. And when the 
lady and gentleman went into the parlor, and told all 
that they had seen of the little girl, her mother 
almost fainted. And while they were talking her 
fatber came iv, and Anna, and they had a great time. 
But Gracie didn’t know what it was all about, nor 
why they kissed her so much. She thought she 
must have been a very good little girl indeed. 

Her mother took off her hat and saque, and her 
muddy shoes and stockings, and held the tired child 
in her arms. 

“Anna,” said Gracie, “you take these flowers, and 
put ’em in soak, so they'll keep. And, mama, see 
my chickey!” 

Mrs. Irving took the pin out of the pocket, and 
took the poor little duck in her hand, and it was just 
as dead as it could be. 

“You put the pin in too tightly, Gracie,” her 
mother said. 

‘No, mamma; I guess it was drowned,” said 
Gracie. 

“And how about the hills?” said her papa. 
“O papal” said Gracie, ‘ they runned away.” 


“Did you stop us 
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AN AMUSING ANECDOTE. 

Many amusing anecdotes are related of the Rev. 
Joshua Brookes, of Manchester, England, a clergy- 
man of irritable temper. Perhaps the following is 
the best:—The churchyard was surrounded by a low 
parapet-wall, with sharp-ridged coping, to walk along 
which required nice balancing of the body, and was 
one of the favorite feats of the neighboring boys. 
The practice greatly annoyed Joshua; and one day, 
while reading the burial-service at the grave side, bis 
eye caught a chimney-sweep walking on the wall. 
This caused the eccentric chaplain, by abruptly giv- 
ing an order to the beadle, to make the following 
interpolation in the solemn words of the funeral- 
service, “And I heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
knock that black rascal off the wall!” 


COULDN’T BEAR PROSPERITY. 

There is a class of men of whem it is truthfully 
said, they cannot bear prosperity. When fortune 
goes against them, they conduct themselves with 
correctness; but let the tickle dame smile on them, 
and they rush at once into all sorts of folly. Prosper- 
ity has ruined people who, so long as they bad to 
struggle with the world, were excellent and exem- 
plary members of society. There was a singular 
illustration of this in the police court the other day. 
A good-for-nothing looking wretch was brought up, 
charged with drunkenness. It wasaclearcase. The 
testimony showed he had been on a spree for a week. 
He was asked what he had tosay forhimselt. ‘ Well, 
yer honor,” said he, “ me and my oli wowan never 
did live easy together.” “ That's no excuse for get- 
ting drunk,” seid the court. “ You're right, yer 











honor, and so it aint. We used to tight like cats and 
dogs together.” “Drinking orly made it worse,” 
putin the court. ‘ That’s true; she discouraged the 
life out of me and kept me poor, until last week, 
when—” “Well, what did she du 
“She died, yer honor.” ‘‘And you have been drunk 
ever since?” ‘ Yes, yer honor; I never cuuld bear 





tired. She had a great mind to go home again. 





| her lip steady, for the cars were close by, and there | prosperity.” 
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MADELINE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 





LARGE, lofty, old-fashion- 
ed room, with oaken doors 
and window-casings, anda 
quaint, bright paper on the 
walls, where orange-colored 
moons as large as life were 
shining upon shepherd lads 
in three-cornered hats and 
crimson jackets, who made 
love to shepherdesses in blue 
gowns and Elizabethan 
stomachers; massive, elabo- 
rately-carved chairs uphol- 
stered ina soft, rich tint; 
txbles with a multiplicity 
of legs; some pictuers of 
which the family were very 
proud-—one was indisputably a Vandyke and another 
a Rubens—so they said; and, dropped in among the 
antique furnishings some modern fancies—a little 
buhl work-table, and a cosy sewing-chair upon whose 
soft cushion lay a silken-coated spaniel fast aslee. 

This was the picture, for you might at first over- 
look Madame St. Elmo, she is such a petite body, 
andjis not more than a pale shadow in the bright, 
warm-toned room; she could stand erect in the win- 
dow if it were pushed up, and she is all dressed in 
soft, pearl gray. 

Nevertheless madame is not by any means a wo- 
man to be overlooked. It isan old provincial city— 
this of Martreaux—and boasts an antiquity and an 
eminence that distinguish it from the smart little 
Yankee townsjust over the border, and the St. Elmos 
are and have been great people in the colony. 

In this massive stone house in Duke street, gov- 
ernment intrigues, and family plots, and personal 
maneuvring have not been wanting, for the St. Eimos 
were an ambitious, not over-scrupulous race; and, 
in all these things Madame St. Elmo’s bright eyes 
and facile tongue, and quick wit, and charming tact 
have done their work. Madame was not one to 
neglect her duty, which was manifestly to arrange 
matters for the stupid people of whom there is an 
uncomfortable proportion in the world. Yet now, 
when most old ladies of seventy-three would have 
hobbled stiffly to bed three hours betore, and dropped 
off to sleep between little dissatisfied mutterings as 
to the folly of young people who stayed out after 
midnight, madame was wide awake and merry as 
merry as could be, that is, with only King Charlie 
fur company. Her bright black eyes are as black 
and as bright as if it were broad day; her silver curls 
shake as she nods her bright little head, ber hand- 
some old face is full of life and expression, and her 
white, unwrinkled fingers push the embroidery 
needle back and forth, and if ever she puts a stitch in 
the wrong place, or uses the wrong shade of wool 
madame would die rather than to own it. But 
madame gets tired of this presently, and pats down 
her work with a yawn, for she is a woman, and a 
French woman at that, and she has not spoken a 
word for an hour and a half, which, you must see, 
was terrib'y tiresome. So madame rings the bell, 
and in answer there comes a stolid, rosy face at the 
door. Ma/aine orders some refreshments, and King 
Charlie pricks up his cars at the savory sounds, and 
presently when madame delicately breaks the guld- 
en crust, that covers the oyster soup, King Charlie 
sets up a series of lugubrious whines. 

* Down with you, you pampered good-for-nothing! 
Is it not that the mutton pastry did disagree with 
you so that you have been a stupid disagreeable dog 
all the evening and have never said so much asa 
word?” chirps madame, rebuffing King Charlie by a 








and making a spring 


“Ah! Bete! you hav 
madame, “TI shall h: 
need not whine! You 
I do give you. You: 
care only for my jewe! 
isallthe same. It car 

But instead of scow! 
sophy, madame laugl 
fishing up one oyster 
upon the dog, who ap 
a “thank you.” 

And now there is ; 
hall door, and some m 
inspiratfon of the Sc’ 
the passage, and in a 
ruthlessly invaded. 

“O grandmama! ( 
Behold our pity waste 
me? Pates—cafe-au 
mama, darling, could - 
aw;” kneeling down 
up a rosy mouth for a‘ 

* Eat then and let ii 
Madame St. Elmo lvo! 
less fondness upon th: 

* Will you havea cu 
you are letting Madeli 
frown. 

“Ah, I beg a thou 
started forward. 

The ermine-lined 
shoulders, and she s! 
ground of soft darkn: 
rounded outline of the 
ders, the beautiful ar 
No girl of twenty-for 
would have ventured 
it became royally. Sh 
as she stood there, h+ 
eyes absent and soft. 
she compassed her pu’: 
face beamed with deliy 
way in the act of cros 
with all the absorpti: 

one worships a beaut 
always been so insens 

But the truth is, M 
in the least; she wa: 
throw off her fine rol: 
pillow, only that she | 

expect an account o! 
was chirping away in ' 

“It was a glorious - 
small glutton, you b 
How often have I wa: 
greedinéss? All the 
the Devonshires, and 
satin, and the Elgin . 
Not a drop of my mil} 
die for it. Victor, a 
you please! O, you 
can reach them my- 
grandmama, because | 
Elgin, and—” 

“It wasn’t that yo: 
broke in Victor, mor: 

** And because,” ¢ 
curly head on one si 
* because he overher 
was the prettiest gi: 
was quite truc,” she 
“You!” laughed 1 
your red hair—” 

* Gold hair! gran 
envy.” 

“And your round 
your little pug 
foolish, saucy ways!” 
The blue eyes }ook 
* Just 0, grand 


Nore 





smmall pat, the import of which he misunderstands, 





whether Ww accept hi. 





eo 





lucky claws in the pre* 











